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Every spring a picture 
of careful coordination... 
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le can’t see it but it’s there—the careful 
planning at Wallace Barnes that develops your blue- 
prints into gleaming, vibrant springs: Real craftsmen 
mix the ingredients of metal, mechanics and motion 
in the right proportions to give true value in quality 


and endurance for your particular purpose. 


Next time you have the picture of a spring in 
mind, let Wallace Barnes help to give it substance 


and reality. 


Lhbkvace Burnes SPRINGS 


SMALL STAMPINGS * WIRE FORMS * HAIRSPRINGS * COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 
WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 
BRISTOL, CONN 





DIVISION OF THE ASSOCIATED SPRING CORP. 
AND IN CANADA, THE WALLACE BARNES CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Would you order a new complicated 
industrial machine while it was still in the 
blueprint stage? Normally it would be 
customary to see the machine in operation 
first. 

However, were you in the mattress man- 
ufacturing business and received a simple 
mailing-piece guarantee from us, we have 
over 40 reasons to believe there would 
be no waiting or second-thinking. In this 
particular industry, as well as many others, 
Mathewson is recognized for its long- 
established production of quality work — 
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manufacturers know our word is our bond 
and our work guaranteed. 

Quite naturally we are mighty proud. of 
this material stamp of confidence and 
approval. We also will be proud to work 
sinned lat A a er with you on any or all of your machining, 
As this ad was prepared over 40 orders had been kek 
ennabend fos thence Gender wading, pelee- eenn {fabrication and manufacturing problems 
completion of an experimental model. — call or write us today and we'll prove 

to you, too, that in our exceptionally well- 


rounded plant your work couldn’t be in 
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; more competent hands. 


WTI A eee 
10 HANCOCK ST. 
! ali CW SOM QUINCY 71, MASS. 








ECONOMY 


IN MAINTENANCE 












e FULLER CLEANING EQUIPMENT LASTS 
2 to 4 TIMES LONGER « Cuts Rising Maintenance Costs 


With labor costs mounting steadily the economy of longer lasting cleaning 
tools provides the answer to keeping maintenance costs within bounds. Actual 
tests prove that Fuller Fiber Brooms outwear ordinary brooms at least 4 to 1. 
Similarly, Fuller floor brushes and wet mops provide savings of from 100% 


to 300%. For more information about the complete Fuller line of cleaning 


equipment... ho NTRS SI NR este: all. 
TELEPHONE your Local Fuller 
Branch Office or write 


maka NY ed 





INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
3616 Main St. © Hartford 2, Conn. 





In Canada: Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Gifts, Contributions 


and Memberships 


By EDWARD INGRAHAM, President 


OUNTING requests for periodical gifts and con- 

tinuing financial support for charitable institutions 

and many types of organizations, including those 
performing services for various segments of business, have 
caused management executives to give more thought in 
recent years to their responsibility to stockholders and the 
public when they make contributions or join organizations. 
Despite the necessity for increased support to many worthy 
institutions and group action in our growing democratic 
society, there is a point beyond which no management may 
go without being unfair to the interests of investors and 
employees. 


However large or small the funds which can be set 
aside for contributions or memberships, it is most important 
that the money available is spent wisely where it will do 
the greatest good for the company, the home town com- 
munity and the public at large. As a guide to a sound pro- 
gram of giving I suggest that separate records be set up 
and kept active from year to year by a responsible executive 
in each company, for each organization, service, cause or 
membership to which contributions are made. 


Since there are various types of contributions and 
memberships, it should be helpful to management in chart- 
ing its course to classify them along the following lines: 


1. LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS. These might include 
the Community Chest, Hospitals, Visiting Nurse 
and Family, Welfare Associations, Boys’ Clubs and 
Boy Scouts, Girls’ Clubs, Churches and local Chap- 
ters of the Red Cross, the Cancer Society and the like. 


. ASSOCIATIONS. These would likely include Manu- 
facturers’ Associations and Chambers of Commerce, 
as well as the trade association covering the manu- 
facturer’s particular field or fields of operation. 
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. SERVICES. These would include necessary aids to 
executives, and might include reporting services, 


such as business forecasts, sales surveys, credit re- 
ports, and specialized publications. 


4. EDUCATIONAL AND PROMOTIONAL OR 
PROPAGANDA SPREADING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. These are usually not local, but in some in- 
stances their support may be, in the opinion of 
management, justifiable. 


5. MEMBERSHIP DUES AND FEES. These cover 
expenditures for company or individual employee 
memberships in Associations or Organizations where 
it is felt that membership will reward the individual 
through the educational advantages the membership 
will accord, and enhance the value of the individual 
to the company. 


The generally accepted view is that the management of 
a corporation is on sound legal ground if it has used wise 
discretion in the selection of the contributions made and 
the Associations supported, and if it can reasonably justify 
the expenditure as a proper business one. The attitude of 
management, however, must be sound and discriminating. 


If management will make a careful analysis of expen- 
ditures in each of the foregoing classifications, its position 
will be considerably clarified. It will be obvious that certain 
contributions can be justified to the stockholders on the 
basis of the benefit to the company’s employees and to the 
community, and that certain of the corporation and indi- 
vidual employee’s memberships in various organizations 
can also be justified for sound business reasons. On the 
other hand it will be very difficult to justify certain con- 
tributions or memberships for which funds may have been 
expended, especially when some members of the manage- 
ment group have been sold through some appealing litera- 
ture or high pressure salesmanship. Certainly a careful 
analysis of these expenditures is well worth the effort. It 
should result in extending support to those organizations 
that are worthy, while helping to weed out unworthy 
projects. 
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AIR PHOTO of the factories and oil storage facilities in Stamford completely accessible to water, rail and road transportation. 


The Petroleum Heat and 


Power Company 


IN THESE days when threatened oil and gasoline shortages worry mil- 
lions of householders and auto owners—in fact nearly everyone who has 
a stake in our oil-thirsty civilization, including our foreign diplomats— 
this story of the modest beginnings of the use of oil, and of the oil 


burner industry is most timely. It is one of a continuing series of histori- 
cal articles about Connecticut’s industries. 


HE Petroleum Heat and Power 
Company—otherwise identified 
by the name Petro—is_ the 
world’s oldest and largest company de- 
voted exclusively to oil heating. Forty- 
five years ago the company pioneered 
American oil heating, in 1918 built 
the first automatic oil burner for home 
use, and in 1929 produced the first 
automatic oil burner-boiler domestic 
unit. 
Petro’s oil burner manufacturing 
ivision and main offices are located 
in Stamford. Besides the production of 
oil burner models for all types of 
domestic, commercial and industrial 
installations, the company’s allied ac- 
tivities in the oil industry are exten- 
sive. Today Petro has its own sources 
of crude oil supply, its own Texas re- 
fineries, and its own transportation 
and retail distribution organization. 


Start of Oil Industry 


But the real beginning was just 
prior to the turn of the century and 
to review Petro’s growth since then is 
to see the parallels between the prog- 
ress of the company itself and the in- 
dustry of which it is a part. First, how- 
ever, it’s interesting to go back even 
further to the 1850's and note the 
role men of the Nutmeg state had in 
giving petroleum other significance 
than as a “rock oil” with wonderful 
“curative powers’. 

In those days George H. Bissell, a 
New Haven businessman, along with 
a partner, became interested in the 
possibilities of petroleum and arranged 
for the first oil lease in history on land 
near Titusville, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Bissell sent some oil from a surface 
ground pool to Benjamin Silliman, Jr., 
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professor of chemistry at Yale Univer- 
sity. The report of this distinguished 
scientist, to the effect that many valu- 
able products could be obtained from 
petroleum, probably was as important 
a step as any other in the establish- 
ment of the industry. 

Armed with the Professor Silliman 
report, Mr. Bissell and his partner 
set about obtaining capital in New 
Haven. While there they were about 
to be evicted from their hotel room 
for not paying their room and board 
when James M. Townsend, a local 
banker, agreed to back them and as 
a result found himself in the oil busi- 
ness. 

On August 27, 1859, Col. E. L. 
Drake, a retired New Haven Rail- 
road conductor, and in the employ of 
Mr. Bissell’s group, brought in the 
first drilled oil well in the world on 
the Pennsylvania land. This feat of 
Col. Drake was the real start of the 
petroleum industry. 

In 1865 an analysis on California 
crude oil proved similar to Professor 
Silliman’s original report and gave 





great impetus to the establishment of 
the industry in that state. 


Beginnings of Company 


It is to California that the Petroleum 
Heat and Power Company traces its 
origin and to the earliest attempts there 
to use oil for heating purposes. In the 
late 1890's M. A. Fesler, owner of a 
bicycle shop in Fresno, experimented 
with and finally developed an oil 
burner to use the crude oil which was 
available in abundant quantities in 
Southern California. (At about the 
same time in Detroit—and also in a 
bicycle shop—Henry Ford was work- 
ing on one of the first automobiles, an 
invention that was to have an even 
greater impact on the demand for 
petroleum products. ) 

In 1903, after taking out patents 
on his burner, Mr. Fesler closed his 
shop in Fresno and moved to San 
Francisco, where he organized a com- 
pany to manufacture and install the 
devices. The first burners atomized 
oil (divided the fuel into millions of 
tiny particles for combustion) by high 
pressure steam and were limited to 
certain types of heating and power 
plants. 

Mr. Fesler soon perfected a motor 
driven rotary type of burner which 
atomized oil by throwing it, utilizing 
centrifical action, from the edge of 


a rapidly rotating horizontal plate. 
Today's rotary cup Petro burners for 


industrial use—and those of several 
well-known competitors—still use the 
centrifical principle but in a far more 
advanced design. 


A LONG LINE OF DOMESTIC BURNERS move up from final assembly and approach the testing department. 
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A PARTIAL VIEW of the domestic testing 
department where all functions of the 
burners are rigidly checked. 


LEAVING THE TEST DEPARTMENT, a 
line of domestic burners moves through an 
Infra-Red enamel drying oven and then 
on to the shipping department. 


The young company grew rapidly 
and in a few years Mr. Fesler was 
joined by W. C. McTarnahan, who 
subsequently contributed much to the 
progress of the firm and is now chair- 
man of Petro’s board of directors. 
By 1915 the company had branches 
in California, Washington and Oregon 
and had made thousands of installa- 
tions in all types of industrial plants. 

In the same year the firm’s burners 
were installed to heat the buildings of 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
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position in San Francisco and was 
awarded a Grand Prize for the excel- 
lence of its products. Shortly there- 
after Mr. McTarnahan, who had de- 
cided the Eastern Seaboard would offer 
an ideal market for oil burners pro- 
vided satisfactory supplies of fuel oil 
could be obtained, came East. He suc- 
ceeded in interesting capital in the 
possibilities of the oil burner business 
and in the marketing of fuel oil. 

In November, 1915, the first burner 
installation was made in Boston. Mr. 
McTarnahan, in January of the follow- 
ing year, made the first installation in 
Providence and in that city established 
the Eastern headquarters of the com- 


pany. 


Operations Started in Stamford 


By 1919 the sale of burners had in- 
creased to the point where it was con- 
sidered necessary to build a factory in 
New England for their production. At 
about the same time it was decided 
the next move of expansion would be 
to enter the New York market. Here 
stringent regulations governing the 
installations of oil burners and oil 
storage facilities had retarded progress 
by making costs higher than other 
localities. 

These new ventures required addi- 
tional capital and as a result the com- 
pany was reorganized, and in Decem- 





A COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL OIL BURNER for burning preheated heavy oils. 
From bakeries to laundries, and from apartment houses to huge industrial plants— 


Petro burners have found wide application. 


ber, 1919, was incorporated as the 
Petroleum Heat and Power Company. 
The following year a factory was con- 
structed at Stamford and Mr. Fesler 
was assigned to operate it, continu- 
ing actively with the company until 
1927, when he retired because of ill 
health. 

Over the years Petro had gained 
a dominant position in the industrial 
burner field. But the management had 
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AN AUTOMATIC WINTER AIR CON- 
DITIONER, one of the many attractive 
packaged heating units in the Petro line. 
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A PRESSURE ATOMIZING BURNER for 
home heating. Petro’s extensive product 
line includes models for all types of 
domestic heating plants. 


been very alert to the beginnings of 
the domestic oil burner business. Ac- 
tually the development of a market for 
oil burners for home use had begun 
just prior to World War I. And dur- 
ing the conflict itself the coal scarcity 
resulted in great public interest in oil 
heat. 


Merger 


At the time the leading firm in the 
domestic burner field was the Ameri- 
can NoKol Company of Chicago, 
which was originally formed in De- 
troit in 1915 and in 1918 built one 
of the first automatic oil burners for 
the heating of homes. By 1929 the 
NoKol firm had established itself as a 
national organization and in this year 
it was acquired by the Petroleum Heat 
and Power Company through a merger. 


The merger was considered the 
greatest pooling of interests that had 
occurred in the oil burner industry. 
In fact, without the controls and other 
devices developed and perfected by 
these two companies the oil burner in- 
dustry as it exists today could not be. 

Most of NoKol’s operating staff and 
manufacturing equipment was moved 
from Chicago to Stamford where it 
soon became obvious that additional 
plant capacity was necessary. Soon 
after Petro purchased a large plant 
adjoining its existing buildings. 

The purchase involved fifteen acres 
of waterfront property with one 
hundred thousand square feet of office 
and manufacturing space. The land 
was improved to allow dockage facili- 
ties for oil tankers and increased oil 
storage capacity, while equipment in 
the main building was laid out for 
volume production. Soon afterward a 

(Continued on page 28) 

































































How Cost Reduction 


May Be Shared With Employees 


By JOHN W. NICKERSON, Management Engineer 


NLEss labor relations improve, 

unless productivity at least keeps 

pace with wages, unless labor 
costs stop their upward ascent, then 
industrial profits will disappear or 
diminish to the point where the 
American people will not wish to own 
private industry. The result would be 
a collectivistic ownership of some sort 
which would not only reduce our over- 
all standard of living but would de- 
stroy many of our liberties. 


General Agreement on Need 
for Productivity 


What can be done to stop our swift 
tendencies in this unfortunate direc- 
tion? Many management people are 
advocating extended labor training and 
public education programs to make 
clear the fact that high productivity 
causing ‘lower labor costs will result 
in lower prices, greater sales volume, 
greater employment, higher wages and 
higher standards of living. 


Today, however, there are few who 
will not accept these general conclu- 
sions. Most union officials realize the 
necessity of attaining these objectives 
from their own point of view. Most 
workers, local unions, and international 
unions accept them in general. Every- 
one readily sees the advantage of 
lower prices from the purchasing 
point of view. As the specific industry, 
company, department and operation 
is approached, however, the problem 
becomes more difficult. 


Difficulty in Specific Applications 


However, the solution lies in the 
specific instances. Technological im- 
provements which alter traditional 
practices involve other problems. 
Even though, in the long run, employ- 
ment may increase, workers fear that 
an immediate local result may be un- 
employment. An alternate result may 
be a transfer to a less desired job. In 
any case, the elements of the workers’ 
jobs are apt to be altered. They have 
learned certain skills and work paces 
which may be changed. There may be 





JOHN W. NICKERSON 


a tendency toward loss of prestige and 
an entire re-adjustment to surround- 
ings and conditions. 


Management not only needs to real- 
ize these natural human feelings, but 
it also needs to take concrete action to 
alleviate them. The greatest of care 
should be taken so that method changes 
do not result in loss of employment. 
Transferring to other jobs should be 
done with wisdom. Proper thought 
should be given to training and the 
assisting of workers in accommodating 
themselves to new conditions. 


Reasons for Participation by 
Labor in Savings 


Reasonable managements have al- 
ways taken such steps. However, some- 
thing of a more positive nature is nec- 
essary if we hope to have individual 
employees and unions enthusiastic 
when methods are improved and pro- 
duction standards are changed. That 
“something” is the prompt participa- 
tion by labor in the savings actually 
attained. There are three reasons why 
management should adopt this policy. 


A. It is quite logical and reason- 
able that labor should share 
in the progress of industry in 
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some relation to the degree 
of that progress. 


B. If the need of participation is 
not recognized by management 
it may well be otherwise 
brought about in far less desir- 
able ways. 

C. Right now is the important 
time to embark on a serious 
methods program so that we 
may be able to support and 
maintain the present wage 
structure. Such a program can- 
not succeed in an atmosphere 
of misunderstanding and oppo- 
sition. If properly worked out 
and cooperatively entered into, 
such a plan could act as a strong 
incentive toward the higher 
productivity and lower cost 
now necessary to prevent infla- 
tion. 


Past Methods of Labor 
Participation 


Sharing of savings has been at- 
tempted in two ways, neither of which 
is here recommended. 


A. Far more often than manage- 
ment itself realizes, methods are 
changed with no _ corresponding 
changes in the standards upon which 
incentive payment is made. Such 
changes may be instituted by the en- 
gineers, by the supervisors, or by 
workers themselves. 


Sometimes management decides to 
give the benefits of these changes en- 
tirely to the employees in this manner 
rather than to encounter disputes. 
Sometimes they are considered trivial 
and not worth the expense of adjust- 
ment. Sometimes no one thinks of re- 
porting the change. In other cases, 
workers or unions exert such resistance 
to change that none is made or else 
a compromise is negotiated. 


Industry abounds with such in- 
stances. Unfortunately, they badly dis- 
tort the wage payment plan, are very 
unfair in that they cause “loose” and 
“tight” rates, and are not a real solu- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 30) 










































Words Are Dynamite 


By R. STAFFORD EDWARDS, President, Edwards and Company, Inc., Norwalk 





BECAUSE WORDS HAVE THE POWER to stir human emotions, to 


produce either destructive or constructive action, their careful selec- 
tion and everyday usage is of the utmost importance to the promotion 
and maintenance of good will on all levels from international relations 
down to employee-employer and family relations. Mr. Edwards, a for- 
mer director of the Association and president of N.E.M.A., makes some 
very practical recommendations which, if widely adopted, should lead 
to better relationships between employers and employees and a notable 
lessening of class consciousness among all groups. 


HEN Noah Webster's wife 

caught him kissing the cook 

she is supposed to have ex- 
claimed, “Why Noah, I'm surprised”, 
and he to have answered, “No, dear, 
I am surprised, you are astonished.” 

There is also the story about the 
visiting Frenchman who amused his 
hostess by saying it was so hot he 
“transpired” . . . until her amusement 
turned to chagrin when he showed her 
that the dictionaries gave it as the 
correct meaning and that its use as 
meaning “to happen” was erroneous. 

Another story has it that one wife 
got so annoyed at another who bragged 
about her husband being sophisticated 
that she looked it up in the dictionary 
... and had the great pleasure at their 
next meeting of agreeing that he was 
indeed a fakir . . . for its meaning 
truly is “falsely or fallaciously wordly- 
wise.” 

Such misconception of words has 
caused much amusement and little 
damage but imagine the tragedies that 
might occur if some evil-minded group 
succeeded in educating children to the 
misconception that “bread” meant 
“poison” and vice versa. An erroneous 
use of words has been instilled into 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees and even those who do not 
believe there is real class hatred fan 
its fires by constant misuse of those 
words. 

Foremost in that class is the word 
“labor”. Dictionaries define it simply 
as “mental or physical toil”. There is no 
definition giving it status as represent- 
ing any group of people. In the eras 
when Europe had suppressed groups 
their leaders coined terms to fan their 
hatred of the idle group which did the 
suppressing. In France the term 


“bourgeoisie”, for example, really de- 
fined the great middle class which is 
typical of our American population. 
There is no “landed” class or “no- 
bility” in the United States. In fact, 





R. STAFFORD EDWARDS 


in France the term “Democrat” was 
synonymous with “Bourgeoisie” and 
the United States has grown to be 
commonly known as a “Democracy” 
for perhaps that reason . . . although 
the term inaccurately describes our 
type of government which is really 
“republican”, with government by 
representatives of the people, not by 
the people themselves. 

During the era leading up to the 
Russian revolution the sickle and ham- 
mer became the symbols for the 
“workers” but you may perhaps recall 
that at that time Americans shuddered 
in horror at the term “Bolshevik”. It 
seemed to us all that was cruel, ruthless 
and vicious but really meant “Extreme 
Left Socialist”. They are still “Bolshe- 
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viks” and the newer term “Commu- 
nist” is descriptive of a form of gov- 
ernment only. 

Because there is no real class differ- 
ence in this country the terminology 
had to revolve around those who, at 
the moment, were employers and those 
who were employed even though they 
were all workers at their own jobs. 
In the drive to sell employees the idea 
of unionization the word “labor” has 
been mutilated to mean everything 
representative of those who work... . 
even to the point of spelling it with a 
capital as we do the proper noun 
“American”. 

Leaders of the union movement have 
further exaggerated the word “labor” 
as representative of all who work 
when, in fact, their own statistics, and 
those of the Department of Labor, 
show considerably less than half of 
those who work to be union members. 

Without for one moment question- 
ing the right or the desirability of em- 
ployees to organize into unions, it is 
nevertheless true that these terms were 
invented by the leftists and extremists 
to create a Class struggle in this coun- 
try that would make organization 
easier . . . aS it was in the countries 
having actual class differences. So, in 
place of “nobility” they wrapped every- 
one who employed into a class named 
“management” or “industry”. Of 
course, that must include the little fel- 
low who, until yesterday was employed 
but who today starts his small grocery 
store or gas station. 

Along with the misuse of the word 
“labor” as meaning a mass of people 
instead of “physical or mental toil” the 
rabble rousers invented a new catch 
phrase which was pretty glamorous; 
“labor is not a commodity.” Here 
again you have the meaning of “labor” 
distorted to represent a mass of 
people . . . and no one could disagree 
with the premise that buying and sell- 
ing people would be slavery. But 
“mental and physical toil” is obviously 
rented or hired just as any other com- 
modity even though not sold. 

The leftists and extremists have 
done their job well. More through 
carelessness and laziness than through 
agreement, their erroneous termin- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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VIEW OF HEAD TABLE at Second Connecticut Industrial Conference. 


Second Industrial Conference 
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Draws Record Crowd 


EARLY 400 Connecticut indus- 

trialists, bankers and other 

businessmen heard Walter 
Chamblin, Jr., head of the Washing- 
ton legislative department of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and Earl Bunting, past president and 
newly elected executive vice president 
of the association, at the second Con- 
necticut Industrial Conference at the 
Hartford Club, Hartford, Thursday 
evening, May 6, 1948. 

The meeting was held under the 
auspices of a sponsoring committee of 
44 industrial executives headed by 
John H. Chaplin, president, Veeder- 
Root, Inc., Hartford. Vice chairmen 
were Edward Ingraham, president of 
The E. Ingraham Company, Bristol, 
and of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, and William A. Pur- 
tell, president, Holo-Krome Screw 
Corporation and of the Manufacturers 
Association of Hartford County. Co- 
sponsoring groups included the Manu- 
facturers Association of Hartford 
County, Manufacturers Association of 
Bridgeport, Manufacturers Association 
of Meriden, Inc., Naugatuck Valley 
Industrial Council, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, Inc. 


Highlights of Chamblin Talk 


Speaking on trends in both domes- 
tic and foreign affairs, Mr. Chamblin 


declared the nation had arrived at a 
new low in its foreign affairs and the 
resurgence of demand for federal 
spending. 

He traced alternating foreign and 
domestic ‘crises proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Truman. Two weeks ago, he 
said, President Truman told the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors that there is no imminent need 
for a 70-group air force. Such indica- 
tions, he said, have convinced obser- 
vers that the administration has “no- 
where any fear of an immediate attack 
or immediate war. The best informa- 
tion that Republican leaders can ob- 
tain is that there is no prospect of an 
immediate war unless it should be an 
accidental war,” he said. 

The NAM legislative expert said 
that spending programs, such as 
European aid, a suggested lendlease 
for the western democracies, and pos- 
sible program asking funds to rehabili- 
tate Japan, are influencing the course 
of government. “The next 60 days of 
the 80th Congress could determine a 
business pattern for the next 50 or 
60 years,” he said. 

Mr. Chamblin pointed out that in 
prospect for business are new laws 
providing for renegotiation of con- 
tracts, conscription of industry, a 
draft and authority to stockpile criti- 
cal materials. The next demands after 
that, he said, will be for allocations, 
priorities and controls. 
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Excerpts of Bunting Address 


Mr. Bunting, who spoke on “Let's 
Look At Controls”, labeled as “delib- 
erately misleading” promises of a low 
cost of living under a managed econ- 
omy, or any system of controls. 


“Unless we reorganize each busi- 
ness to fit as a standard part into a 
patterned economy,” he warned, “and 
unless we breed a new generation of 
American businessmen who will be- 
have as statistical units instead of in- 
dividuals any attempt to manage the 
American economy will be as wasteful 
as any mechanism put together with 
parts that were never designed to 
work together . . .” 


He stated that under a politically 
managed, or controlled or collectivist 
economy unless everything is con- 
trolled, we never know what is going 
on. 


“In a highly developed economy, 
like a busy city, you can't regulate 
traffic on the avenues without also 
regulating it on the side streets . 

“If we restore controls,” NAM’s 
executive vice president continued, 
“we must clearly recognize what we 
are doing; and we must calculate the 
risk, that the suspension of the free 
market is intended to be made perma- 
nent... 


“While preparing to defend Ameri- 


(Continued on page 29) 

























































































































































were at the beginning of 1948 one- 
hundred and five company publica- 
tions (Printers Ink list) designed 
specifically for the employee, the cus- 
tomer or in a few cases a combination 
of each. Printer’s Ink’s latest survey 
shows 6,000 such publications in the 
United States and it is estimated these 
little publications have a readership of 
at least 40,000,000 people. 


I: the state of Connecticut there 


To further emphasize the vast scope 
of this little publication field, the edi- 
tors of these magazines and papers are 
members of more than forty editorial 
organizations. Seventy-five company 
publication editors in Connecticut are 
members of the Connecticut Industrial 
Editors Association. There are also 
more than forty of these groups in the 
United States and Canada which com- 
prise the membership of the Inter- 
national Council Industrial Editors. 
Several hundred attended their national 
convention held in Milwaukee, May 
5-7. 


The history of C.LE.A. goes back 
to 1941. On October 20, 1941, thir- 
teen employee publication editors met 
at the Elm Tree Inn, Farmington, 
Conn., at the invitation of Kenneth R. 
Tuttle, editor of “Stanley World,” pub- 
lished by The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., to consider the forma- 
tion of an organization of industrial 
editors. Among the group were such 
well-known editors as the late Mr. 
Brastow of “Trumbull Cheer,” and the 
late Mr. Longnecker of “Hartford 
Agent.” Discussion at that gathering 
emphasized the need for such an asso- 
ciation, and general enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. Temporary officers were chosen, 
—Ken Tuttle, chairman; Bob Hickey, 
secretary; Dan Kraft, membership 
chairman. 


At a second meeting held a month 
later, two more members were added 
and tentative by-laws approved. By 
December, the organization had 19 
members and had adopted the name 
“Business Editors Club of Southern 
New England.” Officers chosen were 
Ken Tuttle, president; John Luther 


Forty Million People 
Read Them 


By KENNETH R. TUTTLE, Editor, The Stanley World, The Stanley Works, New Britain. 





KENNETH R. TUTTLE 


(AEtna Life), vice-president; John 
Bronson (Hartford Electric Light), 
secretary-treasurer. 


Thus was the first Connecticut asso- 
ciation of industrial editors launched. 
At first all its meetings were held in 
Hartford, but as the organization ex- 
panded (40 members in 1944), there 
began to be a demand for meetings in 
other places. New Haven was chosen 
for alternate sessions. 


Soon management began to take 
notice of the organization. Companies 
offered to entertain the group as guests. 
Plant tours were arranged in their 
honor. Visitors, who before that time 
had consisted largely of interested edi- 
tors and their assistants, now began to 
include company officials, advertising 
managers and personnel directors. 


The cumbersome title “Business 
Editors Club of Southern New Eng- 
land” had chafed for some time, and 
in October, 1947, the organization 
voted formally to make the name 
“Connecticut Industrial Editors’ Asso- 
ciation.” A new and broader constitu- 
tion and by-laws was adopted and the 
organization began holding its meet- 
ings in Hartford, New Haven, Bridge- 
port, and in other cities wherever edi- 
tors offered meeting facilities. 
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The International Council 
Industrial Editors 


Hand in hand with the growth of 
the Connecticut Industrial Editors’ 
Association has gone the development 
of the national council. Organized in 
1940 as the National Council of In- 
dustrial Editors Association, it was at 
first a loosely knit group, whose main 
function was to furnish a common 
meeting ground for industrial editors 
throughout the country. When the 
Connecticut group was organized it 
immediately affiliated with the coun- 
cil, and among those who have served 
on its board of governors have been 
Kenneth Tuttle, of The Stanley Works; 
John Bronson, of Hartford Electric 
Light Company; Francis Quinlan, of 
Fafnir Bearing Company; and Arthur 
Johnson of Chase Brass & Copper 
Company. Its annual conventions, 
usually held in May in some large 
city, have gained international recog- 
nition. In 1946, the organization 
joined with the Canadian Industrial 
Editors Council to create the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Editors. 

It is a far cry from the meeting of 
13 editors at the Elm Tree Inn to 

(Continued on page 32) 





ARTHUR N. JOHNSON, President 
Connecticut Industrial Editors 
Association 
























V6- 
N COMPETITION 


hether people go shopping for an electric toaster or an electric locomotive, they care- 
fully compare the products of competing manufacturers. Their ultimate choice may 
be based on any of a variety of factors — price, quality, appearance, serviceability, or 
reputation. But beyond this, every time a sale is made, a vote is cast in favor of the business 


morals and practices of the company which makes the product. 


General Electric strives constantly to earn and maintain the public’s confidence in the 
value and dependability of its products. We conceive of our business as a public trust. We 
believe that this is the best way to meet the challenge of competition; and we feel that these 
standards of product quality and social responsibility have been largely responsible for 


General Electric’s growth into an important American enterprise. 


General Electric, with more competitors than any other company, values competition as 
a stimulus to the development of products of outstanding value and usefulness. Industry’s 
advances in invention, use of new materials, improvements in production and distribution 


methods, and reductions in costs are direct results of competition. All benefit the consumer. 





General Electric’s belief in competition is implicit in its pledge: “More Goods for 
More People at Less Cost.” 


4 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


AN IMPORTANT PART OF CONNECTICUT 
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NEVER BEFORE hove two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 


commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN ° BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


IT HAS BEEN REVEALED by 


Rex B. Beisel, general manager of the 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation, Stratford, 
that the United States Navy has se- 
lected the Vought Division to occupy 
the Navy industrial reserve aircraft 
plan at Dallas, Texas. 

According to Mr. Beisel, the Texas 
facilities offer the following advan- 
tages over its Stratford plant: 

Larger and more efficient manufac- 
turing quarters, capable of considerable 
expansion in the case of an emer- 
gency; better flying facilities and fly- 
ing weather for high-speed jet air- 
planes which will constitute the ma- 
jority of the division’s output in the 
future; considerably lower mainte- 
nance costs; dispersal to an inland posi- 
tion in the interests of national de- 
fense. 

The transfer is expected to take 
from a year to eighteen months and 
Chance Vought will continue opera- 
tions at the Stratford plant on a full- 
scale basis, manufacturing Navy F4U-5 
Corsair fighter airplanes until late in 


1948. 
x kk 


PLANS FOR LARGE-SCALE FU- 
TURE EXPANSION of power and 
light production are now being for- 
mulated by three of Connecticut's large 
electrical generating companies. 
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Designed to avoid duplication of 
facilities and ultimately to reduce con- 
sumer rates, the plan was described 
by Samuel Ferguson, president of the 
Connecticut Power Company, New 
London, as the first in this state in 
which a group of electrical companies 
had joined to meet a common prob- 
lem. Beneficially affected will be cen- 
tral and eastern Cdnnecticut. 

Title to 114 acres of land and a po- 
tential private harbor on Long Island 
Sound was taken by the Connecticut 
Power Company. Associated with the 
power company in the project are the 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany and the Hartford Electric Light 
Company. 


x *k *& 


SEVERAL EXECUTIVE PER- 
SONNEL changes have recently been 
announced by Philip D. Wagoner, 
chairman of the board of the Under- 
wood Corporation. Edward R. Baines 
and Charles S. Duncan have been 
elected vice presidents of the corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. Baines will be succeeded in the 
post of controller, which he has held 
since 1919, by Henry L. Junge. Mr. 
Duncan, who has served the firm as 
secretary and treasurer since 1921, 
will be succeeded by Fred D. Lehn as 
treasurer, and George A. Werner, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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OUR COVER this month is a pleasing 
setting in the popular Farmington Golf 
Club Course where many businessmen 
swap shop worries for bunker troubles, 
good fellowship and a recharge of nervous 
energy. 


A NEW DEVICE, a “J” shaped 
staple for holding in place copper 
tubing, BX cables, heavy wires, rub- 
ber tubing, pipes, and radiant heat 
installations, has recently been devel- 
oped by James C. Barton, East Hamp- 
ton. 

Production of the new type staple 
is expected to reach a rate of 90,000 
a day shortly. The machine work will 
be done at the J. C. Barton Machine 
Company, East Hampton. 


x *k* 


EDGAR WEBB BASSICK, founder 
of the Bassick Company, Bridgeport, 
and chairman of the board of the 
Bridgeport-People’s Savings Bank, 
died recently at his Fairfield home. 
Following his graduation from the 
Peekskill Military Academy in 1891 
he commenced his business career at 
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STEAMZAK 


GENERATOR 


COMPLETE BOILER PLANT 
IN ONE PACKAGE .. . 


Ready to slide into your plant, 
the Steam-Pak Generator pro- 
vides boiler, oil burner and 
accessories including automatic 
controls all York-Shipley engi- 
neered, to give you greatest op- 
erating efficiency and economy. 
If you need an automatic boiler 
plant for high or low pressure 


steam or hot water, the Steam- 


Pak Generator is the answer. 


Sold and Installed by 
T. F. BYRNES, Inc. 
HEATING CONTRACTORS 


Power Plants Designed and 
Erected 


27 Woodbine St. Tel. 2-4212 
Hartford, Conn. 


the Bridgeport plant of the American 
Tube and Stamping Company, now 
the Stanley Works. In 1897 he joined 
the Burns and Silver Company. Four 
years later the company name was 
changed to Burns and Bassick and in 
1911 Mr. Bassick was elected its 
president. 


To meet the demands of his corpo- 
rate business as it expanded, he or- 
ganized the Bassick Company in 1917, 
and was elected its president; the 
Bassick Manufacturing company, Illi- 
nois, in 1920 and the Bassick-Alemite 
Corporation in 1923. In 1925 he dis- 
posed of his interests in the Bassick 
Company. 

He has served as chairman of the 
Bridgeport-People’s Savings Bank for 
the past 16 years. 

He is survived by his wife, three 
children and eleven grandchildren. 


xk 


APPOINTMENT OF KENNETH 
W. MEYER as eastern division traffic 
manager of Southern New England 
Telephone Company was announced 
recently by Paul M. Zorn, general 
traffic manager. 


He succeeds Edward A. Chittenden, 
Jr., who will head the company’s traf- 
fic personnel group at the New Haven 
office. 

Mr. Meyer, who attended Indiana 
and Cornell Universities, joined the 
company in 1929 as an engineer's 
assistant in the traffic department. In 
January, 1946 he became traffic ser- 
vice supervisor at New Haven. 


x wk 


AT THE NINTH INTER-AMERI- 
CAN CONFERENCE at Bogota, 
Columbia, 15 SoundScriber recording 
and transcribing units were used to 
record the voices of all the delegates 
involved in the conference and to 
assist the interpreters and translators 
in preparing the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings in the various languages in- 
volved. 

Assistant Secretary General of the 
Inter-American Conference, Guillermo 
Alrevao, purchased the equipment 
through the Columbian Embassy in 
Washington. 


Through the medium of Sound- 
Scriber discs, every word of this con- 
ference will become a permanent 
voice record, as was the case with the 
previous Inter-American Conference 
in Rio de Janeiro last September. 
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by 


A-1 Business Services 


It will enhance your 


prestige, and bring 
you success through 
its appearance. 


106 Walnut St. 
Bristol, Conn. 





CHARLES K. DAVIS, president and 
general manager of the Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
has announced several organization 
changes including the appointment of 
Maxwell R. Warden, vice president, 
as director of manufacture. 

Succeeding Mr. Warden as director 
of production is Walter F. H. Matt- 
lage, formerly manager of the Bridge- 
port works. E. C. Griffing, formerly 
assistant manager of the Bridgeport 
works, has been appointed manager, 
reporting to Mr. Mattlage. 

Other changes include the appoint- 
ment of E. C. Hadley, formerly assist- 
ant to the vice president and assist- 
ant general manager, and Col. Wallace 
L. Clay, formerly manager of quality, 
as special assistants to Mr. Warden. 


x «wk 


A MODERN NEW PLANT is near- 
ing completion in Guilford to house the 
operations of John Ek Industries. The 
building, located on the Boston Post 
road, has been planned for comfort, 
safety and efficiency. The front con- 
sists of a spacious salesroom on the 
first floor with the drafting depart- 
ment and offices on the second floor. 
The manufacturing area is on the 
ground floor. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Haig 
Solakian, internationally known scien- 
tist, and John Ek, well known manu- 
facturer, the firm’s production now 
consists of a special conveyor designed 
by the Ek Corporation for the Ford 
Motor company. A small two-cycle 
gasoline engine and a line of fine cut- 
lery stemming from the war-famous 
John Ek commando knives are also 


being produced. 
xk 


ROBERT S. BAKER was recently 
appointed works manager of the Tor- 
rington Branch of The American Brass 
Company, succeeding Arthur E. 
Brinble, who has retired after 47 years 
service with the company. 
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The new works manager was gradu- 
ated from Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University. He joined the com- 
pany that year in the general chemical 
laboratory and later was appointed 
technical supervisor at Torrington be- 
fore being promoted to assistant works 
manager. 


x*rk 


IN TORRINGTON, a new company 
has recently been formed for the 
manufacture of decorative and func- 
tional laminated and molded products 
for use in building construction and 
industrial applications. The firm, Tur- 
colin Products, Inc., will occupy a 
newly constructed building in that 
city. 

The officers of the corporation are: 
President, Joseph Cobrain, who re- 
cently organized New England Ce- 
ramics, Inc., to take over the interests 
of Lepper Kilns, ceramic manufac- 
turers of Torrington; vice president 
and treasurer, Carl H. Lind; vice presi- 
dent, William F. Turner; and secre- 
tary, Charles Ebersol. 


xk k 


DONALD J. HAWTHORNE, for- 
merly general manager of the Seth 
Thomas Clocks Division of General 
Time Instruments Corp., Thomaston, 
has recently been elected executive 
vice president of the Corporation. 
Charles E. Somers, Jr., has been 
named general manager of the Thom- 
aston division to succeed Mr. Haw- 
thorne. He has been vice president 
and general manager of Stromberg 
Time Corporation a General Time sub- 
sidiary, since 1941. He also becomes a 
vice president of the Corporation. 


x** 


CONGRATULATIONS ON THE 
EXCELLENCE of its safety and 
health facilities have been received by 
the New Departure Division of Gen- 
eral Motors from Vincent J. Castrop 
of GM's Research Laboratories Divi- 
sion, 

Following a visit to the New Depar- 
ture plants in Bristol and Meriden 
and at Sandusky, Ohio, Mr. Castrop 
advised officials of the division that 
the facilities provided for the safe- 
guarding of its employees were among 
the best in General Motors. 


x*rk 


THE ROCKBESTOS PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, New Haven, acted 
as hosts to the members of the North- 
eastern Section of the American Insti- 


tute of Electrical Engineers during the 
annual convention of the group held 
in New Haven recently. 

The engineers were taken on a 
complete tour of the plant by a com- 
mittee headed by H. O. Anderson, 
vice president in charge of sales. 


x kk 





WELDON P. MONSON, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations of the Stamford Divi- 
sion, The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Stamford, addressing Connecti- 
cut’s First Annual Institute on Industrial 
Nursing. 


THE IMPORTANCE TO INDUS- 
TRY of a well organized plant medi- 
cal program and the important part 
that the industrial nurse plays in such 
a program was the keynote of the ad- 
dresses delivered at Connecticut's 
First Annual Institute on Industrial 
Nursing, held recently at The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company and 
at Pitney-Bowes, Inc. of Stamford. 

The day-long meeting, sponsored 
by the Industrial Section of The Con- 
necticut State Nurses’ Association, was 
attended by industrial nurses repre- 
senting companies from many parts 
of the state and also by industrial re- 
lations managers, public health nurses 
and industrial physicians. 

Weldon P. Monson, director of in- 
dustrial relations of the Stamford Divi- 
sion, Yale & Towne, and Margaret 
Sinnott, R.N., supervisor, of the Me- 
tropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York, were the principal speak- 
ers at the morning session, held in 
the Towne Service Building of Yale 
& Towne. 
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Mr. Monson, speaking for manage- 
ment, said that it is natural for nurs- 
ing to find such rich application in in- 
dustry and that the industrial nurse is 
an important part of the industrial 
relations department and is a “vital 
member of the management team for 
maintaining both high production and 
healthy working conditions.” 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE 
LIKE YOUR WORK 


We are lucky at Kellogg and 
Bulkeley to have people who 
are genuinely interested in the 
work as it goes through. It is 
a natural pride in good work- 
manship, but it goes further 
than that into a real interest 
in the customer's individual 
job. We like to work that way, 
and it hasn't hurt any cus- 
tomer's job yet. If your jobs 
like personal attention call 
5-3157. 
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KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 
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Miss Sinnott suggested to manage- 
ment that it choose wisely in selecting 
its medical personnel. The industrial 
nurse, she said, should be familiar with 
company and personnel policy and 
should be accorded definite channels 
to top management. 

The luncheon session, held in Pit- 
ney-Bowes’ Vonderleith Hall, featured 
addresses by Dr. Robert B. O'Connor, 
medical director of New England loss 
prevention department of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Coompany, Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Clark, medical director, 
Bridgeport Brass Company, and Miss 
Mary V. Barrett, field consultant for 
the American Nurses Association. 


xk * 


HALSEY R. PHILBRICK, president 
of Philbrick-Booth and Spencer, Inc., 
iron foundry, Hartford, died recently 
in Florida after a short illness. 

A graduate of Phillips Academy, 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, he organized the foundry in 
1916 with his father Halsey B. Phil- 
brick and his father in law, Thomas T. 
Booth. 

He was a charter member and past 
president of the Hartford Squadron, 
United States Power Squadrons, Inc., 
and in 1938 was rear commander in 
the national organization. He was also 
a member of the Essex Yacht Club, 
Hartford Club, Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce, Hartford Golf Club, Hart- 
ford Engineers Club and Technology 
Club of Hartford. 


x *k * 


STOCKHOLDERS OF THE GRAY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
in annual meeting recently added Ver- 


non L. Haag and John Wibel to the 
board of directors, succeeding Fred- 
erick A. Waechter and Alan Hazel- 
tine. At the organization meeting three 
new officers were elected. 

Mr. Haag was named vice president 
in charge of manufacturing; Mr. Wibel 
was named secretary and E. C. Saure- 
hammer was added to the staff as 
assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Haag, formerly vice president 
in charge of manufacturing for the 
Aerovox Capacitator Corporation, 
New Bedford, has been prominently 
associated with such manufacturing 
organizations as Sperry Gyroscope, 
Majestic Radio and Television and 
Crossley Radio, since 1932. 

Mr. Sauerhammer is a graduate of 
the Wharton School of Finance at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and has 
been associated with the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Curtiss-Wright and 
the United States Navy Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Wibel, staff counsel for Gray 
since 1945, is a graduate of George- 
town University and Harvard Law 


School. 
x «x * 


PLASTIC WIRE AND CABLE 
COMPANY, Jewett City, has an- 
nounced that Llewellyn W. Lord, 
president of the company since its 
establishment, is no longer connected 
with the firm in an official capacity. 

He has been succeeded by Marvin 
H. Phillips, who was the vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. Mr. Phillips has 
been identified with the company 
since its organization. 


x * * 


Connecticut, the land of opportunity. 


Since the days of the Yankee Pedlars, enterprising Connecticut 
people have been selling their wares the world over. Small manu- 
facturers have become large manufacturers; and new manufacturing 
establishments have a way of springing up in Connecticut. They 
are small tod\y; they are big tomorrow. We particularly like to 
help those little manufacturers become big manufacturers by bring- 


ing into their young and vigorous organizations our background of 
forty years of advertising service to Connecticut manufacturers 
sparked by our young and vigorous staff. Can we help you? 


MANTERNACH, Inc. 


172 HIGH STREET « HARTFORD, CONN. 
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DONALD T. TAFF, personnel man- 
ager at the Corbin Cabinet Lock Divi- 
sion of American Hardware Corpora- 
tion for the past eight years, has re- 
signed that post to accept a position 
as director of industrial relations at 
the Standard Knapp Company, Port- 


land. 
xk kk 


BENEDICT SCHWANDA, JR., 
pioneer pearl button manufacturer, 
and senior partner of B. Schwanda and 
Sons, Staffordville, died recently at 
his home. 

A native of Hlinsko, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Mr. Schwanda entered the 
manufacturing of pearl buttons with 
his father in New York in 1902, and 
in 1917 established the plant in Staf- 
fordville. He is survived by his wife, 
a daughter and five sons. 


xk * 


AT THE 19TH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING of the stockholders of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Sumner Simpson 
was elected to the post of chairman of 
the board of directors, and John F. D. 
Rohrbach was chosen to succeed him 
as president of the corporation. 
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THIS EFFECTIVE ROOF sign identifies the plant of Bostitch, manufacturer of stapling 
and fastening machines, located in Pawcatuck, Connecticut. The sign is 64 feet by 17 
feet, one of the largest neon signs in New England. The word ‘Bostitch” is illuminated 
with white neon tubes in red channels, which gives it a slightly pinkish cast. The words 


“Stapling Machines” are a brilliant green. 


Mr. Rohrbach has been closely asso- 
ciated with Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
throughout its life and has recently 
been executive vice president. 

R. B. Davis, general manager of the 
Raybestos division in Bridgeport was 
reelected a director and vice president. 


xk * 


E. S. RONK, sales manager of Bow- 
ser, Inc., Refrigeration Division, Ter- 
ryville, has recently been named gen- 
eral manager of the company. He 


succeeds M. J. Kennedy who has ac- 
cepted a position with the Renfrew 
Electric Co., Renfrew, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Mr. Ronk entered the employ of the 
company in 1943 as purchasing agent, 
after serving for several years in the 
management of R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany, New York. 

In addition to his new duties, Mr. 
Ronk will continue to serve as the 
firm’s sales manager. 


x KK 





NON-FERROUS 


SAND - PERMANENT MOLD - DIE CASTINGS 


Heat Treating Facilities 





BRANCH OFFICE: HE 


Laboratory and X-Ray 
Permanent and Die-casting Molds, Designed and Machined 


Pattern Shop 








36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 





HAMPDEN BRASS & ALUMINUM COMPANY 
FOUNDRY: 


SPRINGFIELD 1, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





= STEEL PARTS = 


COPPER BRAZED STEEL PARTS ARE EXTRA STRONG, 
NEED NO CLEANING AND CAN BE HEAT TREATED 


FOR LOW COST MASS PRODUCTION, STEEL PRODUCTS ARE 
NOW MADE FROM STAMPINGS IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER 
STAMPINGS AND/OR SCREW MACHINE PARTS AND COPPER 
BRAZED IN HYDROGEN ATMOSPHERE. THESE ASSEMBLIES 
OFTEN REPLACE CASTINGS AND COSTLY MACHINED PARTS. 


WE CAN GIVE PROMPT SERVICE ON COPPER BRAZING, SILVER BRAZING 
AND BRIGHT ANNEALING OF ALL FERROUS METALS. ALSO FURNISH 
COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. 


Send us your inquiries 


EDW. E. RUSSELL CO. WOODMONT. CONN. 


““Connecticut’s Largest Copper Brazing Plant’ 








STAINLESS STEEL 









SHEETS . STRIP > PLATES 


BARS ° TUBE ° PIPE 


Brass and Bronze Rods * Cold Finished Steel Bars * Cold Rolled 

Flat Wire * Spring Steel * Perforated Metal * Strip Steel * Drill 

Rod * Specialties * Sheets — Cold Rolled — Pickled and Oiled 
Available for immediate Shipment . . . from Complete Worehouse Stocks 


EDGCOMB STEEL of New England Inc. 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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HOMER E. BRIDGE, president and 
a director of both Amos D. Bridge's 
Sons, Inc., and the Bridge Manufac- 
turing Company, Hazardville, died re- 
cently at his home. 

Mr. Bridge was also an officer of 
the Bridge Construction Company, a 
road building concern with offices in 
Hazardville and Augusta, Maine, and 
a director of the Bridge Insurance 
Company. 


xk *& 


THE MILFORD RIVET AND 
MACHINE COMPANY, Milford, 
has announced the purchase of the 
Penn Rivet and Machine Company of 
Philadelphia, for many years a major 
manufacturer in the rivet and fasten- 
ing industry. 

President Fred Merwin of the Mil- 
ford firm disclosed that present op- 
erations at the Penn Rivet plant will 
be continued and that a new plant 
to be located outside of Philadelphia 
is now in the planning stage. 

With its latest expansion, the Mil- 
ford Rivet and Machine Company now 
wholly owns and operates three plants 
for the manufacture of a complete line 
of basic riveting machines and fasten- 
ings. There is a third divisional plant 
located in Elyria, Ohio. 


x kk 


AT THE PLANT OF The Bryant 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, “Fam- 
ily Day” was observed recently, when 
the management and employees of the 
company played host to their families 
and friends. City and state officials and 
local educational, labor and industrial 
leaders were among the visitors. H. E. 
Seim, vice president, was host for the 
day. 

Prominently featured was a hobby 
exhibit open to employees and their 
children. Competing for cash prizes 
and ribbons in four classes of handi- 
craft and collectors items, the em- 
ployees entered samples of knitting, 
crocheting, needlepoint, painting, 
woodcarving, model train and aircraft 
building, and many other items. 

Among the plant operations seen by 
the visitors were the fabrication of 
metal parts, assembly of electrical wir- 
ing devices, testing and quality con- 
trol, manufacture of plastic powders, 
and the molding and finishing of plas- 
tic parts. 

The Bryant Electric Company is this 
year celebrating its 60th anniversary. 
A souvenir ash tray commemorating 
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this event was distributed to each 


“Family Day” visitor. 
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LOUIS A. DIBBLE, president of the 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company, 
Naugatuck, has been named a member 
of the Spending Committee of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

The committee, which will function 
for a year, is one of several set up to 
formulate policy recommendations on 
various industrial and economic issues, 
both current and long range. Business 
leaders, representatives of companies 
throughout the country, make up its 
membership. 

The committee will review federal 
expenditures, appropriation methods 
and budget controls and recommend 
economies. Its purpose is to achieve a 
balance of the budget each year at the 
lowest expenditure level which will 
support essential public services and 
yet yield a revenue surplus to be used 
for debt payment and tax reduction. 


x *k *& 


THE PROMOTION OF Arthur D. 
Brooks to the position of assistant to 
the president of R. Wallace & Sons 
Manufacturing Company, Walling- 
ford, was announced recently by Wil- 
liam W. Rich, president of the silver- 
ware firm. 

In his new position Mr. Brooks will 
handle special assignments for which 
he is particularly well equipped 
through his association of 40 years 
with the company. A tool maker by 
trade, he has been foreman of the 
sterling flatware making department, 
and superintendent of the sterling flat- 
ware division in addition to general 
plant superintendent. 


Emery B. Danzell will succeed Mr. 
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Brooks as general superintendent. Mr. 
Danzell joined Wallace in 1945 as 
assistant superintendent of the sterling 
flatware division. He has been super- 
intendent of that division and produc- 
tion control manager. 


Before joining the Wallingford 
company he was associated with the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, sil- 
versmiths of Providence, Rhode Island. 


x * * 


WILLIAM M. FRASER, formerly 
general manager and vice president of 
the Atwood Machine Company, Ston- 
ington, and subsequently general man- 
ager of the Atwood Division, Farrel- 
Birmingham Company, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of Glass Fibers, 
Inc., a Waterville, Ohio, firm. He will 
be in charge of eastern textile sales and 
engineering. 


x*rk 


THE STATE LABOR DEPART- 
MENT SECURITY DIVISION 
announced recently that 11,327 Con- 
necticut employers will receive reduced 
unemployment compensation rates for 
the 1948 calendar year. These rates 
will reduce the employers’ unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes about $15,- 
000,000. 


The department also announced that 
the majority of the 11,327 employers 
will not be assessed any unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes for the re- 
mainder of this year. Tax credits es- 
tablished by these employers and the 
reduced rates combine to offset what- 
ever taxes these employers would have 
been assessed this year. 


The new rates, established as a re- 
sult of action of the 1947 General 
Assembly, range from 2.7 per cent to 
.25 per cent of the total payroll. The 
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TO GUESS or 
To KNOW... 


To GUESS is expen- 
sive when it costs so 
little to know. Ameri- 
can Appraisal Service 
removes uncertainty 


about property values. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








GENERAL STEEL PRODUCTS 
LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CABINETS 


In Stock for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
for 
Offices, Shops, Cribs, Toilets 


WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 


EXPERIENCED ERECTORS FOR 
INSTALLATION OR REPAIRS 





WARD MAIER & CO. 


New Britain, Conn. - Milford, Conn. 
Phone 3877 Phone 4-0997 


Warehouse — Kensington, Conn. 





Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 
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THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 


HOISTS 

CRANES 

CONVEYORS 

POWER TRUCKS 
LOCAL STOCKS 
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We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


.25 percent rate will apply to 6,258 
of the state’s 17,200 covered em- 
ployers. 
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HENRY C. GEBHARDT, manager 
of export sales, Stamford Division, 

he Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, left recently for an 82-day, 
on-the-spot survey of business condi- 
tions in Latin America, for the pur- 
pose of studying present business con- 
ditions in those countries at first hand 
and to discuss Yale's export program 
with the company’s Latin American 
representatives and distributors. 

During his trip, which will take him 
to 20 cities in 11 Latin American 
countries, Mr. Gebhardt also plans to 
study the trade policies of the coun- 
tries he visits in their relation to the 
expansion of inter-American com- 
merce. The countries on Mr. Geb- 
hardt’s itinerary are Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentina, 
Chile and Peru. 


x*k * 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MASS 
PRODUCTION (to industry was 
emphasized by Albert M. Sargent, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Pioneer Engine and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Detroit, at the annual New 
Britain night dinner of the Hartford 
Chapter, American Society of Tool 
Engineers, held recently at The 































Hedges in New Britain, Connecticut. 

Nearly 300 members and guests, 
prominent in the machine tool world 
attended the meeting and paid spe- 
cial honor to Irwin F. Holland, gen- 
eral superintendent of the small tools 
department, Pratt &. Whitney Divi- 
sion, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West 
Hartford, on his election to the na- 
tional presidency of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers. 

As guest speaker, Mr. Sargent de- 
scribed modern methods of mass pro- 
duction in automobile factories and 
other branches of American Industry. 


x kk 


THE TEN YEAR CLUB of the 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co., 
Plainville, held its annual banquet re- 
cently, with 20 employees being re- 
ceived into the club. 

President E. T. Carlson presented 
service pins to the new club members, 
all of whom have completed 10 to 
25 years of service with the company. 

J. D. Hoffman, manager of sales 
of the switchgear division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company's Philadelphia 
works, and a new Trumbull director, 
addressed the group. 


xk *& 


GEORGE HOLMES EDWARDS, 
secretary of the International Silver 
Company, Meriden, since 1941, and 
a director since 1917, retired recently 
from that post. 





LEADING PERSONALITIES at the annual New Britain night dinner of the Hartford 
Chapter, American Society of Tool Engineers: Left to Right, William F. Jarvis, super- 
intendent of the Jarvis Mfg. Co., Middletown; Alfred F. Sargent, past national president 
of the association; Irwin F. Holland, newly-elected national president; and Ray Morris, 


vice president, Hardinge Bros., Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 
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Mr. Edwards, a son of the late 
George C. Edwards, one of the found- 
ers of the company, joined the firm 
of Holmes and Edwards in 1906, 
shortly after his graduation from Yale 
University. At that time the plant was 
located in Bridgeport, and in 1931 
was moved to Meriden. 

M. Taylor Mayes has been elected 
to succeed Mr. Edwards. 


xk * 


FOUR PROMOTIONS HAVE 
BEEN ANNOUNCED by the 
Waterbury Mfg. Co., division of 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water- 
bury. 

Robert A. McNeilly, assistant plant 
superintendent, was formerly super- 
visor of the estimating department. 
George E. Bolan was advanced to the 
position of supervisor of the cost de- 
partment; Ralph R. Brandely was 
named to succeed Mr. McNeilly as 
supervisor of the estimating depart- 
ment and Joseph J. Dubiel has been 
placed in charge of the assembling, 
inspecting, packing and shipping of 
plumbing fixtures. 


x kk 


THE APPOINTMENT OF John C. 
Sykora as vice president in charge of 
sales was announced recently by A. 
Bersted, president of Manning, Bow- 
man and Company, Meriden, one of 
the nation’s oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances. 

Mr. Sykora has served since 1945 
as vice president of the Portable Prod- 
ucts Corporation of Pittsburgh, direct- 
ing the sales of eight divisions of 
consumer merchandise. 

He was previously vice president in 
charge of sales for Gould Division of 
the National Battery Company, where 
he served in sales and merchandising 
activities from 1922 to 1945. 


x kk 


ALFRED C. FULLER, chairman of 
the Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, 
was recently inducted into the famed 
Circus Saints and Sinners at a lunch- 
eon in his honor at the Waldorf As- 
toria, New York. 

The honors were bestowed on the 
organization’s “fall guy”, as the guest 
of honor is known, by former Gov. 
Harold Hoffman of New Jersey in the 
presence of 1,200 members and guests. 

Mr. Fuller was introduced with a 
short trailer from the movie, “The 
Fuller Brush Man,” starring Red Skel- 
ton, which was premiered at Bushnell 
Memorial, Hartford, on May 12. The 











What Is Management Doing About 


The High Break-Even Point 


While it is conceded that wage increases and 
high material costs—the principal causes of the 
current high break-even point—are beyond man- 
agement’s control, stockholders want to know what 
measures are being taken to reduce the ratio of 
costs to sales volume. 


A policy of “wait and see” means that current 
profits are threatened both by the impending third 
round of wage increases and by declines in demand 
and prices which are sure to come. 


An alert, aggressive policy, on the other hand, 
can make of this emergency an opportunity not 
only to increase the immediate security of the 
company, but also to strengthen if for the years 
of keen competition ahead. 


Of the eight basic ways to reduce the break- 
even point, some may be difficult for many com- 
panies to apply. They must be studied nevertheless 
for whatever advantage they can offer. 


One way, however, is available to every com- 
pany and, if applied with discernment and experi- 
ence, not only assures relief in the immediate 
future, but produces increasing returns over the 
years. 


We will gladly discuss, without obligation on 
your part, how you may successfully reduce your 
break-even point. 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


BUSINESS ‘AND_INDUSTRIAL> MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn. Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 


Representatives in principal industrial areas 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME in the history of the Stanley Works, New Britain, this group of 
the company’s export salesmen from many foreign countries were brought together at 
the New Britain plant to attend the Stanley World Trade Conference. The five-day 
conference, which took the form of a series of daily meetings, afforded the company’s 
representatives from the far-flung corners of the world an opportunity to learn much 
factual information about the company and its thousands of products. 


proceeds of the Hartford showing 
went to the three Hartford Hospitals. 


Present at the party were scores of 
prominent leaders from the fields of 
industry, entertainment, finance and 
the business world in general. 


High point was the recital, part fic- 
tion, part real, of Mr. Fuller’s career 
by Tex O'Rourke, equestrian director 
of the Saints and Sinners. He said that 
Mr. Fuller had spent most of his life 
making his name a household word, 
and concluded with: “He is a success 
story as truly American as the Saints 
and Sinners itself.” 
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Thomas W. Hall Co. 


INCORPORATED 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


















Printing 
Newspaper & Lithographing 
Equipment 
National Hand & Automatic 
Paper Cutters 


WILSON H. LEE, president of Price 
and Lee, Orange, and one of Connecti- 
cut’s best known dairymen, died re- 
cently at his home. 


Born at Hardwick, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Lee went into the directory pub- 
lishing business at Athol, Massachu- 
setts, and he published directories for 
Lebanon, Peterboro and Milford, New 
Hampshire. He moved to New Haven 
in 1878. 


He was one of the organizers of the 
New England Council and the Asso- 
ciation of North American Directory 
Publishers. 
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E. W. BRETT CO. 
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JAMES F. O’NEIL, National Commander of the American Legion is shown reading the 
certificate of appreciation which was presented to the Holo-Krome Screw Corporation. 


Left to right: Governor James C. Shannon (seated); Michael Godfrey, Chief, Hartford 
Police Department; Robert O. Stevens, Department Chairman of Employment, American 


Legion; Mr. O’Neil; William A. Purtell, 


President, Holo-Krome Screw Corporation, 


Elmwood, who received the award for the company. 


A NATIONAL CITATION in the 
form of a certificate of appreciation 
was recently presented to the Holo- 
Krome Screw Corporation, Elmwood, 
by the American Legion for the cor- 
poration’s record of leadership in the 
employment and _ rehabilitation of 
handicapped veterans of World Wars 
I and Il. 


The presentation was made to 
William A. Purtell, president of the 
corporation, by James F. O'Neil, na- 


tional commander of the American | 


Legion, at a recent luncheon at the 
Hartford Club, Hartford. On receiving 
the citation, Mr. Purtell stated that 
he was accepting it, not for the Holo- 


Die Heads 


Krome Screw Corporation alone, 
but also on behalf of all manufac- 
turers in this area who had also given 
outstanding assistance in the employ- 
ment and rehabilitation of handicapped 
veterans. 


The citation was voted by the na- 
tional executive committee of the Le- 
gion upon the recommendation of the 
Legion's national employment com- 
mission, based on a nation-wide sur- 
vey made by the commission. 


The Elmwood concern was one of 
eighteen plants in the nation to rfe- 
ceive the award. 


x kk 
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THE GEOMETRIC TOOL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORPORATION 
NEW HAVEN 15, CONNECTICUT 































HOUSEKEEPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Waste Paper—All Grades 
Rags—New Cloth Cuttings 


Have you cleaned your plant of 
obsolete materials, correspond- 


ence and forms? 


Let us do the job for you. 
We have the equipment and men 


to do it efficiently. 


Most waste materials have a 


definite commercial value. 


* 


I. Hershman & Co., Ine. 
Phone 5-4177 








New Haven 


The A. C. Loveland Co. 
Hartford Phone 2-3145 








Photostats 


Drafting Supplies 


Blueprints 


Joseph Merritt & Co. 
166 Pearl Street Hartford 
Tel. 2-9498 





SHEET METAL 
MACHINERY 


Bought and Sold 


LARGEST STOCK 
in NEW ENGLAND 


@ Brakes - Shears - Slip rolls 
Beaders - Crimpers - Presses 


@ Adams Portable Spot Welders 


@ Angle Iron Shears, Notchers 
and Benders 















BRISTOL METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 
534 Front St., Hartford, Phone 4-3644 


The Petroleum Heat 
and Power Co. 


(Continued from page 8) 


large laboratory was established for 
oil research and burner development. 


Throughout the 30's, when many 
comparative newcomers in the field 
were dropping out, Petro continued 
to prosper. Coincident with the steady 
growth of the manufacturing division, 
the company was developing the fuel 
oil side of its business. 


Distribution Refinements 


The company either originated it- 
self or contributed largely to the cre- 
ation of many of the refinements and 
conveniences in fuel oil distribution 
which are today considered rather 
commonplace. For example, Petro was 
probably the first distributor to offer 
automatic delivery service, a scienti- 
fic system concerned mainly with day- 
to-day consumption of heating oils in 
ratio to weather fluctuation. The ser- 
vice enabled customers to be kept 
supplied with fuel oil in whatever 
proportion they burned it and with the 
same convenience they obtained water, 
gas and electricity. 


In a move to better integrate fuel 
oil distribution, last year the company 
acquired a modern refinery at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Located on ninety-two 
acres of land and with approximately 
1,600,000 barrels of storage capacity, 
the refinery includes three processing 
units functioning in combination as 
distillation and thermal cracking opera- 
tions. Shortly thereafter Petro acquired 
a second refinery at Port Isabel, also 
in Texas. 


War Contribution 


With the outbreak of hostilities in 
World War II, Petro was already in 
production of machine gun and aircraft 
parts. Besides doing sub-contract 
work on a variety of defense projects, 
the company furnished large quanti- 
ties of oil burners to the Army and 
Navy, defense housing projects and 


war material manufacturers of all 
kinds. 


Transition to Peacetime 
Production 


Less than a week after VJ-Day, Petro 
burners were rolling off the main 
assembly line which had been pro- 
ducing shells for the Army. In the 
months following, modernization of 
the plant brought replacement of war- 
worn machines and the addition of 
much new equipment to increase 
capacity threefold. Production, how- 
ever, was spasmodic due to material 
shortages of such vital components as 
pumps, motors and transformers. 

Today a panoramic view of the main 
production floor from the balcony 
takes in a long line of motor driven 
spindles for volume production of ac- 
curately drilled parts, a battery of 
heavy duty production turret lathes, 
etc., etc. Off to one side a continuous 
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straight-line type of assembly runs 
almost the entire length of the plant. 


Each Petro burner starts on a roller 
conveyor upon which it moves down 
the line. At each station an experi- 
enced operator adds to the growing 
assembly. When the conveyor reaches 
the end of the line it carries a care- 
fully built burner, all ready for enamel- 
ing and the critical testing department. 
Each burner then goes to the shipping 
department, still on the conveyor, and 
is there lifted by an electric hoist and 
placed in a strong wooden packing 
case. 


Marketing Channels 


The company’s products are mar- 
keted through Petro offices and oil 
terminal plants in eleven East Coast 
cities and in Chicago. Grouped around 
the key branch points are numerous 
sub-offices and terminals. National dis- 
tribution of oil burners in territories 
outside of branch areas is handled by 
large heating and plumbing supply 
houses, who in turn have as outlets 
thousands of heating contractors. 

In addition, Petro distributes its 
manufactured products throughout the 
world and is currently giving increased 
attention to the expansion of foreign 
markets. 


The Stamford firm’s consistent rec- 
ord of growth has been paralleled by 
a consistently sound financial position. 
Its current assets, for example, at the 
close of the last fiscal year, approached 
eleven and a half million dollars. And 
this figure added to investments and 
to fixed assets, such as the factory, re- 
fineries, automotive equipment, etc., 
brings the total assets to over nine- 
teen and a quarter million dollars. 


Over the years, effective coopera- 
tion between employers and employees 
has been maintained at a high level 
and this has been reflected in efficient 
operation and fine customer relations. 
Significantly, twenty per cent of the 
total number of employees have been 
with the company at least fifteen 
years. 


Looking ahead, the Petroleum Heat 
and Power Company has confidence in 
the future of the petroleum industry 
and—through a continuing program 
of alert research and engineering, high 
manufacturing standards, and reliable 
dealings with the trade and general 
public—has faith in the projection of 
its own leadership in the oil burne 
field. 
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Martin-Parry 
MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS 





... for offices 


Modernfold Door 


.. . for business or home 


Weisteel 
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N.A.M. BOARD MEMBERS and speakers at the Conference, held at the Hartford Club, 
May 6, 1948. Left to right: Norman D. MacLeod, President, Abrasive Machine Tool 
Co., East Providence, Rhode Island (Director); Roger Gay, President, Bristol Brass Cor- 
poration, Bristol, (Director); Earl Bunting, Managing Director, N.A.M., (chief speak- 
er); John H. Chaplin, President, Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford (Director, Chairman of 
Sponsoring Committee); Walter Chamblin, Jr., Vice President, government relations, 
N.A.M. (guest speaker). 
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Second Industrial mitments, because it is based on a free 
market—the device which gives us THE C. A. BADER CO. 
Conference 
our current balance, our awareness of 229 BUCKINGHAM HARTFORD 
(Continued from page 11) where we are at any moment. 




























ca from further Russian aggressions, 
we must not let ourselves be infiltrated 
by our domestic collectivists. They 
have done a comprehensive job of pro- i COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR © 
paganda which is apparently as deter- 


mined to make our economy an organ DESIGNING : ENGINEERING 4) MAKING 


of Washington as Stalin is to make the 
economy of Europe an organ of Mos- STREE: MARRREG ES OF | 


cow. STEEL TYPE AND TYPE HOLDERS 
“It would be absurd to suggest that INSERT MARKING ROLLER DIES 


every American collectivist is a mem- 


| 
ber of the Communist, or even of the MECHANICAL ENGRAWING 
Socialist Party. But it would be equally DIE CASTING DIES FOR ZINC AND ALUMINUM | 
absurd to overlook the multiplication DIES FOR MOLDING PLASTIC PARTS 4 
of the collectivistic idea, in every field : 
of thought and work in America. Craftsmen DIES FOR POWDER METALLURGY 


“In the name of crisis there now since 1871 DIES FOR EMBOSSING METAL 
seems to be taking shape a system of a” = 

political enterprise which would like 
to supplant the system of private en- 
terprise which has brought this coun- 
try so far... 


Send for Catalog 






“That we have a crisis cannot be 
doubted,” Mr. Bunting concluded. “But 
it is a crisis in our foreign affairs, not 
in our domestic affairs—unless we Sennen 
make it domestic also through the eco- SS gers 
nomic management now offered to us. THE PARKER STAMP WORKS, INC. 

“I believe the free economy is the pg ae) ey ie a mae ee 
only kind that will keep us strong ; 
enough to carry out our foreign com- 650 FRANKLIN AVENUE, HARTFORD 1, CONN 








Your industrial fire prevention pro- 
gram should include recognition of 
the danger always present in unkempt, 
weedy landscaping. 


DOLGE laboratory-developed weeding 
preparations dispose of your weed 
problem scientifically and save many 
hours of costly manual weeding. DOLGE 
SS WEED-KILLER is applied where no 
vegetation whatever is wanted; E.W.T. 
@ SELECTIVE WEED-KILLER does not in- 
jure most grasses but destroys many 
types of obnoxious weeds. 


’ ° 

You'll want this — 

Write for DOLGE’S brand-new booklet 
“CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL” 


It’s complete and up-to-date; 
all the facts about quick, 
and lasting weed elimination. 


contains 
economical 








The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


ivs BARNEY:s 


OF HARTFORD 


® For Executive and 
Office Furniture 

® Shop Equipment 

Free Delivery Anywhere 


in the 
State of Connecticut 


Trade-Ins Accepted 
2 


A Representative Will 
Gladly Call Upon Request 


BARNEY’S 


450 FRONT ST. HARTFORD 5 
CONNECTICUT - Phone 7-8129 





How Cost Reduction 
May be Shared 





B. Profit sharing is another meth- 
od of attempting to pay workers with 
some relation to progress. The very 
existence of such a plan shows that 
management desires to have workers 
feel a sense of participation. Never- 
theless, profit sharing has not been 
very successful because: 


1. Payments once a quarter or 
once a year are too remote. 


2. When losses occur or profits 
shrink, and the amount of shar- 
ing drops, workers frequently 
feel that their total earnings 
have been reduced through no 
fault of their own. 


The incentive effect is too di- 
lute. Workers would not pro- 
pose the adoption of method 
changes on their jobs, in order 
to increase their share of profits 
by an infinitesimal amount at 
some later date. 


Ww 


The problem then is to find a solu- 
tion which will leave the wage pay- 
ment structure balanced and intact and 
will not be as remote and dilute as 
the ordinary profit sharing plan. 


Proposal for Labor Cost 
Reduction 


It is therefore proposed that a lump 
sum labor cost reduction bonus be paid 
to workers whenever a change in in- 
centive standards has become an ac- 
tuality. The detail should be flexible. 
No stereotyped plan should be applied 
in a plant without knowledge of local 
conditions and of the attitude of all 
interested parties. 


The following features are signifi- 
cant: 


A. Whenever there is a change in 
manufacturing methods, material, 
equipment, or conditions, there should 
be a corresponding change in the time 
or productivity standard so that these 
standards remain uniform and a rea- 
sonable measure of effort. 


B. The new methods and stand- 
ards should be put into effect by man- 
agement with all necessary understand- 
ing on the part of the employees or 
representatives. There should be, of 
course, an opportunity for appeals by 
workers through the regular grievance 
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procedure in cases of misunderstand- 
ing. 

C. After new standards have been 
in effect long enough to be considered 
accepted, say one month, a calculation 
should be made of the estimated first 
year’s net saving. This would be equal 
to the known reduction in labor cost 
per unit of production, multiplied by 
the forecasted number of units per 
year, with adjustments for the expense 
of making the change. In some in- 
stances, this number would be subject 
to considerable variation. If necessary, 
later calculations may be made. 


D. A decision should be made as 
to the amount of lump sum bonus to 
be paid as a portion of the first year's 
savings. 


1. In the case of method changes 
initiated by management this may be, 
say 20 per cent to 30 per cent. For 
example, if the Engineering Division 
designs an automatic device which will 
enable an employee to run two ma- 
chines instead of one or which in- 
creases speeds or feeds and if the yearly 
saving is estimated at $10,000, the 
amount distributed might be $2,000. 
With 20 employees operating the new 
job this all may be distributed to them 
in proportion to their standard allowed 
time for the first month. Or, if it 
seemed more equitable, one-half could 
go to those affected and the other half 
paid into a pool to be distributed to the 
entire plant or division when the size 
of the pool had reached a certain mini- 
mum amount. 


2. In the case of method changes 
initiated by a non-supervisory em- 
ployee, the award or bonus may be, 
say, 40 per cent to 60 per cent. A 
reasonable portion of this might go to 
the suggestor, another portion to those 
affected by the change, and the re- 
mainder into a pool or pools. 


3. Although the goal should be to 
institute technological improvements 
gradually enough to prevent layoffs, 
still, as time goes on, there may be 
necessary business curtailments for 
other reasons. A portion of the created 
pools could be reserved for dismissal 
wages. 


4. It might be desirable to all con- 
cerned to include supervision in the 
award. If so, a certain percentage of 
the award or the pool could be so dis- 
tributed. 


5. Incentive systems unfortunately 
are usually fraught with loose stand- 
ards. They are caused either by man- 
agement’s errors in judgment, unco- 
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operative studies, or small and in- 
tangible method changes. 

It is unwise for management to at- 
tempt to alter such standards. They 
are often, however, as troublesome to 
unions as to managements. When both 
groups agree upon new studies in such 
instances, management should be will- 
ing to make very considerable distribu- 
tions of savings, perhaps 100 per cent 
of those estimated for the first year. 


Profit sharing plans with remote 
and dilute incentives will not 
solve the problem. 


When management initiates meth- 
od changes, standards should 
always be brought correctly into 
line, the first year’s savings cal- 
culated, and a reasonable portion 
of it distributed as a lump sum 
to the employees affected and to 














Summary 


There is general agreement favor- 
ing high productivity and low 
labor cost. 


To secure labor and management 
agreement to these ends in speci- 
fic instances would improve labor 
relations and stop inflation. 


To accomplish this purpose, man- 
agement should allow labor to 
participate promptly in savings 
made in labor costs. 


In the process, the wage struc- 
ture should remain fair and in 
proper balance. 


* PROMOTES PROFITS. 
Direct, non-stop flow of 
goods completes orders 
and billings. 


WRITE © WIRE * PHONE 
for literature and in- 
formation 


Shortest Distance 
Between Two Points 


pools for wider coverage. 


G. When labor proposes method 
changes which are successfully 
adopted, there should follow the 
same procedure with more sub- 
stantial awards, including the in- 
dividual suggestor. 


Many variations to this solution will 
occur in individual plants; no doubt 
new and important phases will arise 
However, with leadership and coopera- 
tion, the application of these prin- 
ciples may well steer labor and man- 
agement in the direction of better 
human relations and increased produc- 
tivity with their ensuing mutual eco- 
nomic advantages. 








DELIVERY 


 ’ SAVES! Overhead 
travel hurdles all floor 
barriers. 
REDUCES BREAK- 
EVEN POINT. Sur- 
passes competition by 
lowering unit cost. 

" * LOWERS COST... 

speeds materials proc- 
essing and handling. 


ALFRED B. KING 
x (puny 


CRANES © HOISTS + CONVEYORS = TRAMRAILS + CASTERS 


200 WINCHESTER AVE., * NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. 






















































SoundScriber announces 
new, 
exclusive... 
discopying! 








Now ... you may make duplicate discs of 
anything you record . . . right at your desk. 
Important telephone calls, special instructions 
to department heads, confidential instructions 
to field personnel . . . right on your new Sound- 
Scriber . . . and every one is a permanent, 
accurate record. 

This automatic DISCOPYING feature is 
now available on all SoundScriber dictation 
machines . . . at no additional cost! 

Write today for a demonstration of this 
revolutionary development. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING. AND “RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. Ci-6, New Haven 4, Conn. 


* *« * * * 





KEEP YOUR BUSINESS 
ON THE MOVE 


with modern materials handling 


CLEVELAND Tramrails 
CLEVELAND Cranes 
CLEVELAND Hoists 

BUSCHMAN Conveyors 
DARNELL Casters 
DARNELL Wheels 
HAZARD Wire Rope 

HAZARD Erection Equipment 
ROLOCK “Georges” 
AMERICAN CHAIN Slings 
SPECIAL Trucks 


Literature on all this equipment is 
available for you. Too, there is 
The Alfred B. King Company free 
engineering consultation service 

. without obligation to you. 
Your use of it in your early plan- 
ning will permit you to enjoy the 
full benefit of modern materials 
handling engineering. 
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QUIET 


Through CELOTEX ACOUSTI- 
CAL PRODUCTS is now within 
the means of every business— 


large or small. 


For complete information 
about how ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


reduces noise, call 


THE C. A. BADER CO. 
229 Buckingham St. 
Hartford 


Telephone 7-7214 








You, like hundreds of 


other manufacturers, 
may find that A&S 
Be arc-welding and flame- 


cutting techniques can fulfill your fabricating 
needs quickly, inexpensively, accurately. 
: A &S engineers are readily available for con- 
? ° . 
sultation on your problem. No obligation. 





- Pein ‘niet 


Forty Million People 
Read Them 


(Continued from page 12) 


more than 70 now enrolled with the 
Connecticut Industrial Editors’ Asso- 
ciation, but the spirit that marked that 
first session is still of the same high 
quality that promises a bright future 
for the organization. 


What Membership in C.I.E.A. 
Can Mean to You and 
Your Staff... 


The service which the Connecticut 
Industrial Editors’ Association gives 
is twofold: 


1. A friendly association with other 
people in the industrial publica- 
tion field, many of whom have 
already met and solved the prob- 
Jem which is your editor's imme- 
diate concern. At monthly dinner 
meetings they exchange experi- 
ences and talk over problems with 
these people, all of whom will 
be found interested in your edi- 
tor’s experience and willing to 
draw on their own to help. 

2. An ever-increasing fund of knowl- 
edge about industrial editing is 


«UST ERR secon 
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westigate the SPEED 3 om 
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being accumulated throughout the 
country and from this fund, the 
association draws to bring to the 
monthly meetings, speakers of 
national importance. Some of 
them are authorities on the tools 
of your trade,—art, layout, de- 
sign, type, engraving, photog- 
raphy, and lithography. Some of 
them are authorities on human 
relations in industrial, labor- 
management problems, public and 
community contacts. At _ the 
meetings, their messages are of 
general interest, but in the forum 
period that follows and in the per- 
sonal exchanges afterwards, they 
can and do solve many personal 
questions. 


It should be pointed out in passing 
that while this service is invaluable 
to the new editor, time has shown 
that it is also stimulating and invigo- 
rating experience for those with years 
of industrial editing behind them. It 
will be remembered that two of the 
C.I.E.A. charter members, the late Mr. 
Brastow of Trumbull Electric Com- 
pany, and the late Mr. Longnecker of 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
were veteran editors, nationally known 
and highly respected by the industrial 
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press of the nation. Their interest and 
support in the early days of this organi- 
zation ate evidence that it has some- 
thing to offer both the senior and the 
junior members of the profession. 


The mere fact that nearly 40 indus- 
trial editorial groups of this kind are 
now flourishing throughout the coun- 
try suggests that there is a need for 
this association. The fact that the 
membership of the Connecticut or- 
ganization has multiplied itself six 
times in six years speaks well for its 
vitality. 

Your editors too, will find in their 
membership a guarantee of refreshing 
association, inspiring leadership, and 
a new outlook upon the whole pro- 
fession of industrial journalism. 


World War II gave some impetus 
to the growth of company publications 
but thousands of them had a pre-war 
existence. “The Stanley World,” one 
of the oldest had its origin in 1917. 
“Trumbull Cheer,” published by 
Trumbull Electric Company of Plain- 
ville boasts of a still longer career. The 
casualties after the close of World 
War II were very slight. These maga- 
zines and papers had proved them- 


selves to be important factors in indus- 
trial and public relations and have be- 
come one of the services expected by 
employees. 

Although some company publica- 
tions are somewhat crudely put to- 
gether, for the most part they are of 
high quality and have a professional 
appearance. Many industrial editorial 
staffs include a full time editor with 
a secretary, an artist, and a photog- 
rapher. Some are printed in four colors. 
On the other hand many of these pub- 
lications are one man jobs plus the 
assistance of reporters located through- 
out the company, and are printed in 
one color. 

All “best sellers” are not found on 
the newsstands of this country. More 
than 6,000 remain comparatively un- 
known except to their immediate 
group of employees—yet these 6,000 
publications receive more thorough 
reading by their readers than any other 
publications in the world. 

If your aim is to increase good com- 
radeship in your plant and make for a 
better understanding of general com- 
pany activities; if you seek a means to 


‘disseminate news and announcements 





effectively, the little company publi- 
cation is the popular vehicle to use. 


Officers, Directors and 
Committee Chairmen 


The officers, directors and commit- 
tee chairman for the 1947-1948 sea- 
son are: President, Arthur M. John- 
son, Chase Brass & Copper Company, 
Waterbury; First Vice-President, Au- 
drey E. Heusser, Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., Inc., Shelton, Conn; Second Vice- 
President, J. H. Milkey, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn.; 
Treasurer, Richard M. Hemenway, 
Southern N. E. Telephone Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; Recording Secretary, 
Elizabeth A. Layburn, Allen Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Esther M. Hugo, 1294 South 
Avenue, Stratford, Conn.; Directors— 
Arthur Johnson, Audrey Heusser, 
Julius Milkey, Esther Hugo, Elizabeth 
Layburn and Richard Hemenway; 
Committee Chairmen—Program, Au- 
drey Heusser; Membership, Julius H. 
Milkey, and Publicity, Richard Hemen- 


way. 





Hough Payloaders 


The Answer To Your Material Handling Problems 





101% CF Model HA 48” Wheelbase 





1 yd. Model HL 83” Wheelbase 


Also available in 34 yd. Model HF 57” Wheelbase 
MAY WE SHOW YOU THESE MACHINES IN OPERATION IN YOUR OWN PLANT OR ONE OF THE 75 IN OPERATION 


Tyler Equipment Corporation ,.., 


IN THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


251 Shaker Rd. 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


East Longmeadow 
376 
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PHONE - NEW BRITAIN - 90091 


DESIGN for 
Connecticut Manufacturers 


Mechanical knowledge and ingenuity, 
backed by years of practical ex- 
perience in engineering, design and 
manufacturing, has made it possible 
for us to solve many design and 


development problems for Connecti- 
cut manufacturers. 
May we help you with yours? 


Serving Connecticut Industry and Science 


BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


ONE BLOCK FROM RAILROAD STA. 





CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS 


e SPECIAL MACHINES 

e MACHINE WORK 

e SMALL STAMPINGS 

e COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES 
e SHEET METAL WORK 


e BAKED ENAMEL 
FINISHES 


YOUNGBERG BROS. 


PHONE 1816 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 


1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


COMPANY 


BRANFORD CONNECTICUT 





ANOTHER SPECIAL DEVICE 





ASSIGNMENT NO. 1506— 
Produce an automatic molding 
machine for plastic impregnated 
paper cups. The above illustrates 
the resulting machine with 
unique, double-action spring 
loaded punch, 


We offer: 


1. New Product and Con- 
tract Work Service 


2. Special financing ser- 
vices 


3. Market Investigations 


“Building Industry 
for Mew England’ 


Write or phone for Information 


NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
RUT a rae tt ts 





Words Are Dynamite 
(Continued from page 10) 


ology has been adopted by the press, 
those in high government office, the 
courts and, most regrettably, by em- 
ployers and conciliation agencies 
whose obvious function is to dispel 
the idea that there is any real class 
struggle in our employer-employee re- 
lations problem. Every piece of printed 
matter, from newspapers to company 
notices on bulletin boards, tosses 
“labor and management” or “labor and 
industry” phrases into a class hatred 


- fire that has little other combustible 


material in our form of life and gov- 
ernment. 
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This lurid and false picture of one 
mass of serfs called “Labor” being 
downtrodden by a small but selfish 
group called “Management” or “In- 
dustry” is further irritated by such 
meaningless terms as “labor relations” 
and “industrial relations’. The prob- 
lem is being still further intensified 
by habitual use of degrading terms 
such as “worker” instead of the more 
dignified term “employee”. 


If the word “labor” need be used at 
all it should be confined to its correct 
meaning, to designate the work done. 
Everyone who works is an “employee” 
of someone or some organization. Our 
problem is to further good relations 
between that employee and his em- 
ployer. The mass of people who are 
employed has no better designation 
than “employees” and the mass of 
those who employ, “employers”. The 
dividing line between them is indeed 
small and subject to quick change 
from one to the other. Is it not the 
ambition of the average employee to 
one day become an employer? 


There is true distinction between 
the large majority of employees who 
do not care to belong to a union and 
those who do; the only correct ter- 
minology for the latter is “unionized 
employees” and consequently the mass 
terminology is simply “union” or 
“unions” . . . not “Labor”. 


Employers can accomplish much to 
promote better employer-employee re- 
lations by sticking closely to true ter- 
minology in all notices and press re- 
leases, and by using calmer, more dig- 
nified terms such as “the company” 
instead of “the management” and 
“employee” instead of “worker”. 


There are plenty of fundamental, 
non-inflammatory facts to justify and 
recommend the theory of unionization 
without resort to instituting a spurious 
class struggle in this nation, born with- 
out it. Union leaders and employers 
could well work together to find less 
inflammatory phrases in their written 
and printed interchanges than “de- 
mands” . . . why not “requests”? Why 
should any contract deal at length with 
such words as “grievances”, etc.? 


In conclusion it might be pointed 
out that these recommendations for 
a more intelligent use of words in deal- 
ing with this problem have the firm 
foundation of all good psychological 
practice . . . bring the truth to the 
surface and deal with it instead of 
being led into a devastating mirage 
of misconception and untruth. 




















































TRANSPORTATION 


ERWIN H. TUTHILL 


Traffic Manager 





The 3% Transportation Tax 


HILE it had been the hope 
\\ / of most of us that the 3% 
Transportation Tax would be 


abolished by Congress during this ses- 
sion, Chairman Knutson, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, has 
stated that there is now no chance 
for repeal. Not, at least, during this 
session because the tax brings in en- 
tirely too much revenue and cannot be 
dispensed with in view of the recent 
reduction in income taxes and with 
the added expense of the revived na- 
tional defense program. 


Recently, I have been approached 
by several trucking companies and in- 
dustries concerning transportation tax 
problems. These problems fall into 
three general questions and inasmuch 
as it appears to be rather universally 
misunderstood, I am quoting below 
the questions involved together with 
their proper answers. 


1. On shipments to a port for 
export is it still necessary to 
file forms 798 and 799 to 
avoid paying taxes? 


The provisions of Sub-Part E, of 
Regulations 113, 1943 Edition, re- 
garding the filing of forms 798 and 
799, to establish exemption from the 
tax on amounts paid for transporta- 
tion of property in course of exporta- 
tion are still in effect. In other words, 
it is necessary to file the above forms 
first to prove your intention to ex- 
port; and second, as proof of export. 


2. On shipments to federal gov- 
ernment agencies, is it neces- 
sary that the freight charges 
be paid by the federal gov- 
ernment before the tax will 
be excluded? Does this also 
apply to shipments to state, 
city, and village governments, 
as well as their sub-divisions? 





In no instances are shipments to or 
from the federal government, on 
which freight is paid by industry 
exempt from the tax. Only certain 
government agencies have this exemp- 
tion and it only applies where the 
agency itself pays the transportation 
charges. This is not the case, however, 
on shipments to or from state, city, or 
village governments or their sub- 
divisions. On these latter shipments 
all freight charges are tax exempt re- 
gardless of who pays them. The term 
“state, city and village governments, 
as well as their sub-divisions” would 
cover all agencies of these governments 
including hospitals, street depart- 
ments, lighting departments, health 
departments, etc. 


3. Are heavy-lift charges at a 
pier, when paid for by the 
trucking company and billed 
to the customer on the 
freight bill, taxable? Would 
they be taxable if a separate 
bill is rendered by the truck- 
ing company? 


The answer to this is “yes” in both 
instances. In general, amounts paid to 
a carrier for loading and unloading, 
or any other accessorial service fur- 
nished in connection with taxable 
transportation movement, are subject 
to the tax; and it is the rule of the 
Treasury Department that’ even 
though the transportation company 
itself does not unload the truck on the 
pier it does arrange with the unions 
to unload and is, therefore, furnishing 
a service to the shipper. This would 
apply on straight unloading as well as 
heavy-lift charges. In the event the 
shipper should contact the unloading 
agency and deal direct with that 
agency there would be no tax as there 
is no transportation involved. 
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Io wh ern 


MATERIAL 
CONVEYING 


fy 


Personal Local 
attention is 
what you can obtain 
from 


"sL AND 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
here 
IN CONNECTICUT 
Ask for facts on:- 
| 
ISLAND ef Sw! 


Ultimate Station- 
ary Medium Duty 
Horizontal and 
Incline Belt 
Conveyors— 


ISLAND 


Cyclone FlexGrid 
Conveyor Belt 





ISLAND 


Ultimate Double- 
Flex Chain 
Conveyors 


ISLAND 
Light Duty Belt 
Conveyor Table 
and Overhead 
Empty Carton 
Conveyors 





ISLAND 


Styl-O-Veyor 
Portable Belt 
Conveyor 





Phone, write or wire for immediate 
attention. Many items carried in stock. 
Phone: New Haven 2-5005 
Island Equipment Corp. 


Northside Road, North Haven, Conn. 
Main Office: 





Te: WT 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 








EMPLOYMENT 
NOTES 


By JOHN P. AHERN 





ETERANS taking on - the - job 

training are the beneficiaries of 

what is, in effect, an increase in 
pay under Public Law 512 recently 
passed by Congress and signed into 
law by President Truman on May 4. 


The new law raises the ceilings on 
combined wages and Government al- 
lowances for veteran-trainees. In addi- 
tion, it provides added benefits to 
veterans with more than one depend- 
ent. The new ceiling for a single 
veteran taking on-job training is $210 
a month. For a veteran with one de- 
pendent, the ceiling is $270. A veteran 
with two or more dependents can 
receive up to $290 a month in wages 
and allowance. The old ceilings were 
$175 for a veteran without depend- 
ents and $200 for one with depend- 
ents, regardless of the number. 


The new law does not change the 
amount of subsistence allowance a 
veteran may receive. This means that 
the government will continue in full 
the payment of its subsistence allow- 
ances of $65 a month to a man with no 
dependents and $90 a month to a man 
with one or more dependents, until 
the pay from the employer plus this 
government allowance equals the ap- 
plicable ceiling. This is true so long 
as the total is not above the minimum 
starting rate for the job being trained 
for. As the pay from the job rises 
further, the government will continue 
to pay the difference between what 
the employer pays and the ceiling, un- 
less the minimum starting rate for the 
job being trained for is reached before 
the ceiling is attained. 


The method of figuring wages, in 
determining combined wage and al- 
lowance ceilings for a veteran, is 
changed in one important respect. 
Under the old rules, amounts paid to 
an on-job-training veteran for regu- 


Executive Assistant 


larly scheduled overtime had to be in- 
cluded in his monthly wages, but inci- 
dental overtime at irregular periods 
did not have to be included. Now no 
amounts earned by a veteran while 
working overtime, whether regularly 
or not, need be included when figur- 
ing his wages to determine the com- 
bined wage and allowance ceiling. 


Congress voted that the higher ceil- 
ings for on-job trainees should be 
retroactive to April 1. That is, those 
drawing allowances in April, and en- 
titled to higher payments, can get the 
increased amounts for April and later 
months. But these increased payments 
will not be automatic in all cases. Vet- 
erans entitled to increased total pay 
because they have more dependents 
than are shown on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s records, must notify VA 
to get the increased allowances. Other- 
wise they will not get credit for these 
dependents when their monthly allow- 
ances are figured. VA requires proof 
of dependents such as birth certifi- 
cates, marriage certificates and affida- 
vits showing dependency of parents 
or others. 


The increased ceilings make appren- 
ticeship training much more attractive 
for veterans. In view of the strong 
probability that veterans with twelve 
months active duty in the armed 
forces in World War II will not be 
subject to induction under the new 
draft, there is a much better chance 
that such men will be able to finish 
a long term of training. 


xk 


Of interest to personnel depart- 
ments should be the Inventory of Job 
Openings of the Connecticut State 
Employment Service. This periodical 
release of the service lists job orders 
filed by employers with the various 
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local employment offices. Information 
in the bulletin includes the job num- 
ber and title, number of employees 
needed, sex, starting rate, location and 
other qualifications which may be spe- 
cified. The last release we saw had 303 
job orders listed. 


If you would be interested in this 
publication, we suggest you write the 
State Headquarters of the Connecti- 
cut State Employment Service now 
located at 436 Capitol Avenue, Build- 
ing No. 26, Hartford 6, which inci- 
dentally is located in back of Associ- 
ation headquarters. 


x *k * 


Shades of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, controlled hiring, and pro- 
duction urgency ratings, et cetera— 
the organization of the staff of the 
National Security Resources Board, 
under the enabling legislation of the 
National Security Act of 1947, shows 
under the Mobilization Planning 
Staff, a sub-division of human re- 
sources, and a sub-sub-division under 
this of Manpower. 


The backdrop for reimposition of 
government controls is spreading it- 
self across the Washington stage. 
There is, however, time for Congress 
to exercise reason and care in the 
planning of a long range prepared- 
ness program, which would strengthen 
rather than weaken the nation’s ability 
to meet a war emergency and which 
would best be based on a plan of 
voluntary industrial cooperation. 


xk 


The Connecticut Engineering Insti- 
tute, the advanced technical division 
of the Hartford Trade School, which 
is located at 354 Bellevue Street, Hart- 
ford, is graduating its first class this 
month. A two-year, post secondary 
technical institute, the school’s objec- 
tive is to train men for an employment 
“area” between the skilled trades and 
the highly scientific professions. Its 
graduates will have had teaching in 
basic engineering principles and prac- 
tices, a year of specialization in me- 
chanical or electrical engineering and 
considerable shop practice. Although 
not full-fledged engineers, the gradu- 
ates should prove highly satisfactory 
in positions of a technical nature. 


Mr. C. S. Greco, the supervisor of 
the institute, has advised the Associ- 
ation that he would be very pleased 
to talk to representatives of Connecti- 
cut industrial plants about possible 
opportunities for these men. 
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principle, as submitted by the 

President, that the nation must 
rearm, the spotlight in Washington 
has fallen on those measures which 
have been taken to implement the new 
program. With industrial mobiliza- 
tion playing one of the most impor- 
tant roles, it is necessary for industry 
to examine and understand the laws 
which have been enacted, or are in 
the making, to prescribe the rules un- 
der which it must fulfill its share of 
the demands. Among these are the 
“Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947”, enacted during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, and the prospect of 
a revived Renegotiation Act which has 
been receiving attention in the Capitol 
of late. 

The 1947 Procurement Act (Pub- 
lic Law 413, 80th Congress) was de- 
signed to streamline the procurement 
machinery of the armed services and 
adopts on a permanent basis a num- 
ber of the expedients which were de- 
veloped during the war. The law ad- 


Se Congress has accepted the 
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INVESTIGATIONS — REPORTS — DESIGN = SUPERVISION 


Attorney 


heres in general to the principle of 
advertised contracts and competitive 
bidding, but also recites a long list 
of conditions under which the respec- 
tive agency heads (Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Coast Guard, and National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics) 
may dispense with advertising and 
negotiate contracts. Furthermore, con- 
tracts negotiated under this section 
(Section 2) “may be of any type 
which in the opinion of the agency 
head will promote the best interests 
of the government”. 

There are in all sixteen different 
conditions under which contracts may 
be negotiated. The first of these is 
when it is “determined to be neces- 
sary in the public interest during the 
period of a national emergency de- 
clared by the President or by the Con- 
gress. During an actual state of war, 
this provision would, of course, as in 
the last war, undoubtedly be invoked 
to place all armed services procure- 
ment on a negotiated contract basis. 
A number of the remaining conditions 


PRODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION 


WESTCOTT & MAPES, ine., new naven 


POWER PLANTS 


ELECTRICITY 


are of interest now, however, to those 
industries which have been, or shortly 
may be, called upon to participate in 
a preparedness program short of an ac- 
tual war emergency. These can be 
summarized as follows: 

(a) Where the purchase or con- 
tract is for experimental, developmen- 
tal or research work. 

(b) Where the equipment is of 
a technical or specialized nature and 
standardization and interchangeability 
of parts are necessary. 

(c) Where specialized supplies 
require a substantial initial investment 
or an extended period of preparation 
for manufacture, and advertising 
might require duplication of invest- 
ment or preparation. 

(d) Where the public exigency 
will not admit of delay incident to 
advertising. 

(e) Where it is in the interest 
of national defense that a plant or 
facility “be made or kept available for 
furnishing supplies or services in the 
event of a national emergency, or that 
the interest either of industrial mobili- 
zation in case of such an emergency, 
or of national defense in maintaining 
active engineering, research, and de- 
velopment are otherwise subserved”. 

It will be seen that several of these 
conditions are phrased in rather broad 
terms. It is also significant that the 
determination of the existence of these 
conditions is to be made by the agency 
head involved. The law requires that 
this determination be supported by 
written findings which must be pre- 
served; nevertheless, the breadth of 
discretion granted to the armed serv- 


(Continued on page 43) 











PURCHASING NOTES 


Contributed by the Purchasing Agents Association of 


Connecticut, Inc., affliated with the National 


Association of Purchasing Agents. 





TOCKS of zinc in the United 

States have dropped regularly and 

precipitately since V-J Day, in- 
dicating that the actual consumption 
of zinc has been much higher than 
the sum of total production of new 
zinc, recovery of scrap metal and im- 
ports. Production of both primary and 
secondary zinc was higher in 1947 
than in the previous year, reaching 
514,100 and 56,100 short tons respec- 
tively, or a total 63% above the aver- 
age 1935-39 prewar total. Imports in 
1947, in ore and as metal, were also 
high, reaching 369,000 short tons, 
compared with prewar average annual 
imports, 1935-39 of only 33,540 short 
tons. In spite of heavy exports under 
the aid programs, the net import in 
1947 was 262,000 short tons, com- 
pared with only 53,000 short tons in 
1939, which latter year was the record 
prewar import year. 

It can thus be computed that the 
availability of zinc from the regular 
sources of production and imports in 
the past year was two and one-half 
times what it averaged in the prewar 
years, in addition to which there were 
heavy depletions of stocks. 

Stocks of slab zinc at primary smel- 
ters and secondary plants decreased 
80,000 tons in 1946 and another 
108,000 tons in 1947. Thus, it would 
require the purchase of 188,000 tons 
of zinc for stock pile merely to com- 
pensate for this loss without bringing 
any benefit to national defense from 
the stock pile. 

If industry should acquire a sense 
of security from a presumed presence 
of a government stock pile, and de- 
crease its own stocks accordingly, it 
is inevitable that the Government 
would eventually have to build up its 
stock piles to make up for the industry 
stock losses. 

1939 may be taken as a typical pre- 
war use year. In that year, 44% of 
all consumption of slab zinc was for 
galvanizing, 28% was for brass mak- 


ing, 13% for die castings and 10% 
for sheet zinc, these four uses taking 
95% of all slab zinc. 

During the war years, the pattern 
of use changed under the restrictions 
for civilian products and under the 
allocations of the metal to specific 
military products. Brassmaking be- 
came the chief use for zinc, and the 
use of zinc in brass nearly doubled in 
percentage of total. About 34% of the 
zinc during the war went for galvaniz- 
ing, 119 for making die castings and 
9% for sheet zinc, these four uses 
constituting 98% of the total con- 
sumption of slab zinc. 

Immediately after the removal of 
war controls, the use pattern again 
shifted and, although the total quan- 
tity of zinc used was much greater 
than before the war, the percentage 
of this total consumed for galvanizing 
increased to 45% by 1947. Although 
the amount used for making brass was 
greater in 1947 than in prewar years, 
because of increased industrial activity, 
the increase in brass use was not pro- 
portionate, and the percentage of slab 
zinc employed for brass dropped to 
14% compared with the 28% in 1939. 

Next to galvanizing, the biggest use 
of zinc in 1947 was for making die 
castings, with 211,000 tons consumed 
in the year for this purpose, or 27% 
of the total slab zinc. Thus, since 
86% of zinc consumption is now for 
galvanizing, brassmaking, and die cast- 
ing, any judgment of the future re- 
quirements for zinc must be based 
largely on a determination of the fu- 
ture of these three industries. 

If we are to assume that builders 
and realtors are correct in their belief 
that high activity will continue in 
building construction as long as busi- 
ness conditions remain good, then it 
can be judged that the heavy demand 
will continue for galvanized sheet, pipe 
and fittings. Though the galvanizing 
industry may be expected to lose much 
of its market to other products, this 
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change is not to be expected in the 
near future. 

The situation in regard to die cast- 
ings is more involved and uncertain, 
and it also includes the factor of price. 
Prior to the war, the advertising of 
die castings had been continuous for 
more than 15 years and there had been 
an improvement in the zinc alloys and 
in die-casting machines. But the in- 
crease in use of die castings was only 
moderate in the five years before the 
war, and was not perceptible during 
the war. 

The sudden expansion came, appar- 
ently, frorn a demand for low-cost cast- 
ings for parts for household machines 
and other equipment whose produc- 
tion was accelerated after the war. 
Projecting the use curve from 1932 
to 1939 through 1947, would appear 
to indicate that the high rate of con- 
sumption of zinc for die castings is 
not far above what would be expected 
if the war had not intervened and, 
viewing a continuation of the curve, 
we might expect that consumption 
of zinc for this purpose would reach 
250,000 tons annually by the end of 
1949. But, no such statistical projec- 
tion is justified when the 1947 uses 
of die castings are examined in detail. 


One of the primary reasons for use 
has been low total cost, considering 
machining costs. Although correctly 
designed castings of properly selected 
alloys, well cast, can be shown to have 
good physical qualities, in commercial 
production they are inclined to lack 
uniformity and to show frequent 
breakage in parts subject to impact. 
The practical service results in many 
postwar products placed hastily on the 
market have shown up these faults, 
and it would not be surprising if the 
curve of production of zinc die cast- 
ings would have a considerable drop 
before it started again on a more secure 
upward trend. 


The relative position of brass, which 
is the third largest consumer of zinc, 
is not likely to change greatly in the 
immediate future, although it eventu- 
ally faces a formidable competitor in 
aluminum alloys. The future of zinc 
consumption, therefore, is complicated 
by change factors in which the ex- 
perience is yet uncertain and in which 
substitutes are not yet ready to take 
over. 

Nevertheless, it is inevitable that 
zinc is one of the materials which will 
come under permanent government 
controls in this country, unless the 
producing and consuming industries 
are able to effect a better balance. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 
activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE March index of business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut at an esti- 
mated 47% above normal was 
down fractionally from the February 
level. The manhour, construction and 
cotton components declined somewhat 
during the month while employment 
and freight shipments registered in- 
creases. The average of the combined 
index for the first quarter of this year 
was six percentage points below the 
average for the same period of 1947. 
The United States index fell off from 
the February ~sition and stands at 
an estimated +35. In the first three 
months of 1948 the national index 
averaged one point above the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 

The index of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories in March is off 
slightly from last month and is re- 
corded at an estimated 63% above 
normal. The current index is about 
five points less than that of March, 
1947 and most of this decrease is due 
to a slight reduction in the number of 
persons employed since average hours 
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worked per employee are about the 
same as they were a year ago. 

The factory employment index for 
the month at 44% above normal, 
while down slightly from a year ago, 
is still continuing within the narrow 
10 point range of the last year and a 
half. Over-all employment registered 
an increase in March, principally in 
the construction and trade groups with 
only a slight rise in factory employ- 
ment. 

In March the index of freight ship- 
ments originating in eight Connecti- 
cut cities rose 2 points to 33% above 
normal. After allowing for this in- 
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CHP JUALIN LJP YS JPA IO, 


a. MILNE « co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1887) 
Announce the opening of a 


TOOL STEEL WAREHOUSE 
NEW BRITAIN 


172 STANLEY ST. TEL. N. B. 6910 


e * ed 
We will stock the following products 


CARBON AND OIL HARDENING TOOL STEELS 
HIGH CHROME HIGH CARBON TOOL STEEL 


Send for our Tool Steel Selector 


HOLLOW DIE STEELS ) 
TUBULAR TOOL STEEL 
WATER HARDENING OIL HARDENING 
AIR HARDENING ) 


Send for our Pricing Chart and Cost Study 


TIMKEN GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 
GRAPH-MO GRAPH-TUNG 


Send for Booklet No. 8 


STRESSPROOF STEEL 


(T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


Send for our Stressproof Booklet 


Contact our nearest Offices in Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT 
211 State Street 
Telephone—Bridgeport 5-0159 
T. L. TALBOT—Manager 


HARTFORD 


119 Ann Street 
Telephone—Hartford 5-1500 
A. CLARK—Manager 


Other Offices Serving Connecticut 


NEW YORK 
745 Washington Street 
Telephone—Chelsea 3-5315 


BOSTON 


631 East First Street 
Telephone—South 8-5305 


America’s Leading Tool Steel Specialists 


crease the index is still 17 points be- 
low the level of a year ago. Total ton- 
nage forwarded through March 31st 
is about 15% less than the total for 
the same period of 1947. 


The index of construction work in 
progress fell off 5 points to an esti- 
mated 35% above normal. The aver- 
age for the first quarter at +-42 is 16 
percentage points under the average 
for the same period last year. The total 
number of building permits issued in 
this state during the first three months 
of the year is about 70% of the num- 
ber issued in the same quarter of 1947. 


This is the season of the year when 
union contracts expire and wage nego- 
tiations occupy the thinking of both 
labor and management groups. It is 
timely, therefore, to review the rel- 
ative movement in wages vs. cost of 
living during the past year. The ac- 
companying chart shows by quar- 
ters, for Connecticut, the percentage 
changes over the fourth quarter 1946 
in both these items. From this chart 
it may be seen that in terms of basic 
wages both male and female factory 
workers gained relatively over the rise 
in the cost of living, particularly is 
this true of the female group. In terms 
of total take-home, however, male 
wages did not advance as rapidly as 
cost of living. Most of this loss oc- 
curred early in the year and reflects a 
general cut-back in overtime hours of 
work from the high levels experienced 
in the closing months of 1946. 


The speedy passage of ERP last 
month, the general movement in 
Washington toward large scale re- 
armament legislation, and the possi- 
bility of important arms shipments to 
the Western European Democracies 
and China have apparently tended to 
offset the likelihood of any significant 
decline in the present level of national 
prosperity. This seems to be indicated 
by the movement of two sensitive 
economic barometers. Commodity 
prices, despite the break in February, 
have generally held firm in the last 
eight weeks. Stock prices on the other 
hand which had been deflated by a 
bear market for nearly twenty months 
suddenly spurted upward about six 
weeks ago. These recent developments 
involving foreign aid and rearmament 
bring back into focus the forces that 
were unleashed in 1939 and 1940 
with their impact on the Connecticut 
economy. At that time Connecticut 
with its high concentration of in- 
dustry received the greatest per capi- 
ta share of war contracts in each year 
June, 1940 through June, 1944 


MORE STEEL COMING FOR DSC CUSTOMERS 


BUILDING PROGRESSING 
ACCORDING TO SCHEDULE 


Sf 24TAOIT 


Dependable Dan Our Customers’ Man 
Invites Correspondence Regarding 
Your Normal and Regular 
Requirements 


Frankly, we may be unable to accept 
new business now, but looking ahead, 
we would like to keep you informed 
ebout our expanding facilities. 
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CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 









Now under construction . . . a big, new cold rolled strip mill in New 
Haven, Conn., scheduled to begin rolling by October 1, 1948 . . . to 
give Eastern customers 60,000 tons additional producing capacity . . . 
practically at their stockroom doors. 


Improvements at our Detroit Mill to step up that unit’s producing capac- 
ity to 150,000 tons a year . . . to increase the supply of cold rolled 
strip available to Midwestern customers by about 35,000 tons a year. 


And D.S.C. Reminds You.... 


That our Detroit mill... our Reliance Division network and our Craine- 
Schrage Steel Division will continue to do everything possible to keep 
your production rolling . . giving every account equitable considera- 
tion . . . constantly planning and working toward greater production 
and supply . . . and towards higher standards of steel service. 


| RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


PROCESSORS AND OisTRiguTORS oF JOB-FITTED sweet ano staip STEEL 
General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Lyndhurst, N. J., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, indianapolis, New Haven, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Toledo 
Products: SHEETS— Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled Pickled . . . Cold Rolled . . . Long Terne 
. . « Galvanized; PLATES; COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut lengths .. . 
Slit or Round Edge . . . All Tempers. 


CRAINE-SCHRAGE STEEL DIVISION 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DIRECT MILL REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wdrehouse and General Office: 8701 Epworth Bivd., Detroit 4, Mich. 
* Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Toledo, indianapolis 
Products: Cold Drawn and Hot Rolled Carbon and Alloy Steel Bors . . . Tool Steels . . . 
Drill Red . . . Wire Rope, etc. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 


techniques in industry. 





A Systematic and Economical Plan 
of Annual Physical Inventory 


HE annual physical inventory is 

a very serious matter and is 

usually approached like bitter 
medicine. It means strenuous overtime 
and week end work for accounting and 
production personnel, and disruption 
of clerical routines while the compila- 
tion, pricing, extension, and verifica- 
tion is taking place. Subsequently the 
auditors who attend the inventory give 
it an exhaustive test check and have 
to be satisfied on questions of count, 
quantity, obsolescence, etc. It is always 
a great relief when the physical inven- 
tory is finally “put to bed.” The general 
plan outlined hereunder meets all nec- 
essary audit requirements. It is sys- 
tematic, spreads out the work so that 
day to day routines are carried on with 
a minimum of disruption, and is eco- 
nomical. Specifically, such plan divides 
the physical inventory problem into 
two major sections. 


First: the inventories which are con- 
trolled by in and out records, such as 
finished stock rooms, supply and tool 
cribs, and raw material inventories. 
These stocks can readily be inventoried 
on a progressive basis and the control 
records adjusted to permit listings to 
be made from the records at the physi- 
cal inventory date. 


Second: the work in process inven- 
tory throughout the shop. In nearly all 
cases, this requires careful identification 
and count during the physical inven- 
tory period. 


The plan of actually carrying out 
this systematic, economical inventory 
program is best demonstrated by actu- 
ally presenting hereunder an illustra- 
tive memorandum of preliminary in- 
ventory instructions. 

Date of 1948 Physical Inventory: 
The 1948 physical inventory will be 
taken as of October 31, 1948. The plant 


will be closed on Friday, October 29, 
for this purpose and the inventory per- 
sonnel will work through Sunday, 
October 31, if necessary, to complete 
the physical inventory and adjust all 
inventory control records so that nor- 
mal operations may be resumed < 
Monday, November 1. 


Progressive Inventory: Starting June 
1, stock room personnel is to make a 
progressive inventory of all raw ma- 
terials, finished parts, supplies, and 
perishable tools on hand. All items in 
stock are to be completely verified at 
least prior to October 29. As a practi- 
cal matter, the inventory is to be made 
when the stock is reasonably low. The 
items inventoried from day to day are 
to be listed in duplicate showing the 
quantity on hand. Such lists are to pro- 
vide for entering the quantity shown 
by the records, and the over’s and 
short’s. The physical count, when listed, 
is to be posted to the bin card and 
other inventory control records show- 
ing the date of count, the narrative 
“physical inventory,” and the actual 
quantity on hand. The original copy 
of this list is to be processed by the 
accounting department and the inven- 
tory accounts on the general books ad- 
justed for the over’s and short’s. 


Verification of Progressive Inven- 
tory: Personnel from the cost depart- 
ment will, from week to week, test 
check items that have been progres- 
sively inventoried and determine that 
the stock on hand, bin cards and in- 
ventory control records are all in agree- 
ment. An intesified test check will be 
made during the two weeks just pre- 
ceding the physical inventory date to 
determine that everything is in order. 


List Inventory of Raw Materials, 
Finished Parts, Supplies, and Per- 
ishable Tools: Posting of all in and 
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out transactions to the bin cards and 
inventory control records is to be com- 
pleted Thursday, October 28, in order 
that the records will be up to date and 
ready for listing on the following day. 
The list forms are to be prepared in 
advance showing part number, part 
name, and unit prices, making it neces- 
sary during the inventory period to en- 
ter only the quantity of material and 
parts on hand. After the quantities 
have been entered on the lists from the 
inventory control records, they are to 
be completely back checked against the 
bin cards, and concurrently a substan- 
tial number of items are to be physi- 
cally checked to be assured that the 
quantity actually on hand is in agree- 
ment with the records. 


Receiving Department: All materials 
and supplies received on Thursday, 
October 28, are to be held in the re- 
ceiving room warehouse and the re- 
ceiving reports therefor written up 
under date of November 1. Such inven- 
tories received before such date are to 
be cleared from the receiving room 
together with the paper work thereon 
so as to be available and recorded in 
the proper locations as of the physical 
inventory date. 


Obsolescence: During the period it 

which the progressive inventory is 
being taken, a complete examination 
is to be made to determine and write- 
off all obsolete inventory, as well as 
thoroughly house clean the various 
stock rooms. The inventory listings for 
obsolescence consideration are to be 
finished promptly so that write-off can 
be approved not later than October 1 
and the obsolete stock disposed of 
ahead of the physical inventory date. 


Scrap and Defective Material: All 
scrap and defective materials are to be 
cleared from the shop well ahead of 
the physical inventory date—defective 
materials being returned to vendors 
for credit and all scrap written-off. 


Care Required: Progressive inventory 
work must be carefully done. At the 
physical inventory date, if the stock on 
hand does not tally with the records, 
this plan of inventory is jeopardized 
and it may be necessary to take an 
actual complete physical inventory. 


Physical Inventory: Work in process 
inventories in all locations are to be 
physically inventoried during the in- 
ventory shut-down period October 29- 
31. All machining and assembly opera- 
tions are to cease one hour before the 
end of the shift on October 28, 1948 
and the shop floors put in final condi- 
tion for the physical inventory. All 
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BUSINESS TIPS 


from 


School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 





Ed. Note. This is a new department beginning this month which will 
set forth the views of instructors and professors in the Business Admini- 
stration Department of the University of Connecticut on a diversified 


group of business subjects. 


Employment, Prices, and Business Earnings” 


HE recent drop in agricultural 
prices, with a possible sympathe- 
tic weakening in other commo- 
dity prices, brings to the business man’s 
mind a fresh concern for the near- 
future business outlook. Three basic 
factors in this outlook are: employ- 
ment, prices, and business earnings. 


An interesting view now current in 
some quarters is that we will continue 
to see high instability (uncertainty) in 
business earnings and higher and high- 
er prices as long as our economy experi- 
ences full, or nearly full, employment. 
This provoking thought rests upon the 
following interpretation. The demand 





for labor in the degree requiring nearly 
full employment creates an irresistible 
pressure for more and more wage in- 
creases, which play a dominant role in 
an inflationary trend in commodity 
prices. A concern doing business under 
such conditions is bound to confront 
highly unstable operations, which are 
reflected in highly unstable earnings. 


Since the end of the war our econ- 
omy has witnessed a feverish pace in 
business activity. We have seen nearly 
full employment, together with sky- 
rocketing prices and unprecedented 
business earnings. Each of these fac- 
tors has shown a highly volatile be- 
havior. The rounds of wage increases, 
preceded (in anticipation) or followed 
(in consequence) by compensating 
price increases, have together marked a 
truly spiral course upward. Business 
earnings fully reflect the record level 
of business activity, but the high earn- 
ings are also highly unstable. A recent 
study of some 900 concerns showed 
that their break-even points—the sales 
revenue needed to meet expenses— 
were now more than twice as high as 
in 1939. It would take but a modest 
decrease in current sales revenue to 























YOUR WHOLE PLANT 
RIGHT ON YOUR DESK! 


Study your new plant or proposed department 
changes right at your desk . . . with scale models! 
Actually “see” areas under consideration, using 
miniature bulk models of machinery, equipment, 
furniture, inventories. Determine the most efficient 
use of work areas, material flow, and production 
operations. Decisions based on scale models save 
time and money, enabling you to be RIGHT at the 
start. Don’t be handicapped — use a scale model! 


We cordially invite your inquiry, without obligation, that 
we may thoroughly demonstrate our usefulness to you. 


INDUSTRIAL MODELS 


'NCORPORATE D 


Models of PLANT LAYOUTS + OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS + MACHINERY 
EQUIPMENT + EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS + DISPLAY MINIATURES + STORES 
ARCHITECTURAL PLANS + TRAFFIC SYSTEMS *» OUTDOOR WORK AREAS 


ROCKPORT = MAINE 





























































































































































































































throw a concern below its break-even 
point in view of the well known ob- 
stacles to expense reductions. This is 
indeed a shaky foundation of business 
earnings. What the business man 
misses most today is reasonable pre- 
dictability of the near-term future. In 
suspense and unpredictable are such 
important elements as future labor 
costs, material costs, selling prices, 
operational levels, and the need, avail- 
ability, and cost of capital. 

A question which the inter-action of 
employment, prices, and business earn- 
ings raises is, in a downturn of employ- 
ment and prices, as a consequence of 
which, according to the above interpre- 
tation, business operations move into a 
period of less instability and perhaps 
even of reasonable stability, how may 
these developments be expected to 
influence business earnings? Granting 
that more stable business earnings will 
mark a period of deflationary readjust- 
ment, will such greater stability prob- 
ably be accompanied in the initial 
stages by an adjustment of earnings up- 
ward or downward? 

For help on these questions, con- 
sider the experience in the years imme- 
diately following World War I, as rep- 
resented by the following data: 





tern of the years immediately following 
World War I, without, however, the 
severe contractions in prices, employ- 
ment, production, and possibly of busi- 
ness earnings, that occurred in the 1921 
deflationary period. Among the forces 
mentioned as operative today in pre- 
venting a drastic contraction in these 
factors during period of readjustment 
are: a large money supply (demand 
deposits and money outside of banks), 
governmental support of agricultural 
prices, unemployment compensation, 
and governmental purchases for export 
to foreign countries. 

The farming element of our econ- 
omy stands to receive the greatest set- 
back from a downward price adjust- 
ment. But this group seems more than 
ready. It is in measurably sounder fi- 
nancial condition now than in 1920. 
In that year, aggregate farming indebt- 
edness stood at $14 billions. Today, 
70% of the farms are free of debt, 
and the indebtedness of the remaining 
30% is only $8 billions. After World 
War I agricultural prices were below 
other prices, but in the present period 
the reverse is true. On the other side, 
farmers as purchasers of goods and 
services may be expected to receive 
some positive benefits from a deflation- 





1919-1923 Period 


Unemployment 
Wholesale Prices (Index, BLS) 
Production (Index, FRB) 


Business Earnings in Mfg. Industries (NICB) 





1919 1921 1923 
Negligible 4,800,000 700,000 
167.2 91.4 100.6 
82 55 88 
$1.9 $1.3 $1.8 
Billions Billions Billions 
( Deficit ) 





The table shows that in the defla- 
tionary period of readjustment after 
World War I: wholesale prices fell 
45%, production fell 33%, and the 
record 1919 business earnings of 
nearly $2 billions in the manufactur- 
ing industries was transformed into a 
deficit of $1.3 billions in 1921. By 
1923, recovery and comparative stabil- 
ity led to only a 12% rise in (a) 
wholesale prices from the 1921 low, 
but, on the other hand, resulted in full 
recovery in (b) production and (c) 
business earnings. The mild degree of 
unemployment in 1923 seems to have 
contributed to keeping pressure off of 
prices. 

History may or may not repeat itself. 
Some observers think that 1948 and 
after may see a repetition of the pat- 


ary trend in all prices. Thus a drying 
up of the “gray market” may stop forc- 
ing them to pay $3,000 for tractors 
with a list price of $1,800. 

The impact on business earnings 
could not, of course, be expected to be 
the same for all lines in a period of 
falling prices and, after recovery sets 
in, in a period of reasonably stable but 
lower prices. The crucial point is 
whether a fall and subsequent leveling 
off of prices affects a concern’s selling 
price more than its expenses, or vice 
versa. Public utilities, banks, insurance 
companies, drugs, oils, and reavy ma- 
chinery would, for example, stand to be 
benefited by better control of their ex- 
penses, without any material adverse 
change in what they charge for their 
goods and services. On the other hand, 
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textiles, apparels, leather, and paper 
are examples of lines which probably 
would experience materially lower 
sales revenue, with a comparable con- 
traction of their earnings. 


* This month's contribution was pre- 
pared by Associate Professor Harry 
D. Kerrigan. 


Federal Legislation 


(Continued from page 37) 


ices makes it probable that the service 
in question will frequently, under 
present conditions, be able to find a 
basis for entering into direct nego- 
tiation with the producers and manu- 
facturers. 

One feature of the new procure- 
ment act which is now incorporated 
into governmental purchasing proce- 
dure on a permanent basis is that 
which requires any negotiated con- 
tract to contain a warranty that “no 
person or selling agency has been em- 
ployed . . . to solicit or secure such 
a contract . . . for a commission, 
percentage, brokerage or contingent 
fee, except bona fide employees or 
bona fide established commercial or 
selling agencies maintained by the con- 
tractor for the purpose of securing 
business”. The penalties for breach 
of such warranty is annulment of con- 
tract or deduction of the commission, 
etc., from the contract price. 

The new procurement act does not 
itself provide for any form of renego- 
tiation of contracts; it merely prohibits 
cost - plus - a - percentage - of - cost 
contracts, and sets limits on the fixed 
fee allowable under a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee type of contract (ranging from 6% 
to 15%). It also rules out any type 
of cost-plus contracts unless the 
agency head determines that this is 
likely to be the least costly method 
of procurement. However, it is prob- 
able that Congress will soon re-enact 
a form of renegotiation law which 
will affect most contracts with govern- 
ment agencies. The appropriation bill 
for expansion of the Air Force to a 
seventy group strength (H. R. 6226) 
at the present writing includes a pro- 
vision requiring that “all contracts en- 
tered into under this act shall include 
a clause providing for final settlement 
in accord with the provisions of the 
Renegotiation Act as it was in effect 
on July 1, 1945”. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has amended 
this clause so as to make renegotiation 
applicable only to contracts or sub- 
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characteristic of the 

new AUDOGRAPH is 

that it helps you do more 
work and better work, without con- 
scious effort on your part. It literally 
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at your fingertip.” 
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tell you. 

The new AUDOGRAPH occupies 
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is light, portable, so sturdy you can 
use it while traveling by train, 
plane, or even in your own car. 
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send in the , 
for free booklet now! 
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contracts in excess of $100,000. This 
is a stopgap measure, pending further 
consideration of an over-all renegotia- 
tion law which would be applicable 
to all contracts with government agen- 
cies and connected with the industrial 
mobilization program. Some indica- 
tions of the type of law which may 
ultimately be enacted can be found in 
the report of the Special Senate War 
Investigating Committee (S. Rep. 
440, Part 2). The report concludes 
that the old renegotiation law, coupled 
with the excess-profits tax, is more 
likely to be successful and equitable 
than any other less flexible method, 
and that the renegotiation system 
should be incorporated in a general 
industrial mobilization plan ready 
to be put into operation in the event 
of an emergency. The Committee also 
recommends that any future renegotia- 
tion act should be improved by bring- 
ing within its operation all contractors 
with an annual war business in excess 
of $100,000, by eliminating all man- 
datory and permissive exemptions so 
that all government contracts would 
be renegotiated, and by including war 
contracts of all agencies. The Com- 
mittee also recommends that any 
future act should provide that re- 
negotiation officials be allowed to take 
into consideration the profits or losses 
of the contractor during the preceding 
war years. 





Accounting Hints 


(Continued from page 42) 


scrap is to be completely cleared from 
production lines and inspection cribs, 
and all scrap tickets put through in 
proper form prior to the close of the 
shift October 28. Personnel from the 
production department, stock rooms, 
set up men, sub-foremen, etc., who will 
be assigned to make the initial identifi- 
cation and count of the work in process 
inventory and write the inventory tags, 
and similarly, cost department person- 
nel, timekeepers, etc., who will be 
assigned to verify the inventory tags, 
will be so notified not later than Octo- 


ber 1. 


Upon completion and verification of 
the inventory tags and with the ap- 
proval of the auditors attending the in- 
ventory, the cost department represen- 
tative in charge of verification of the 
physical inventory will authorize the 
pulling of the tags. 


Tag Accountability: The tag ac- 
countability supervisor, before issuance 
of any inventory tags, will establish 
a complete record of all tag numbers. 
All inventory tags, when issued, must 
be signed for and after the tags are 
pulled all numbers must be completely 
accounted for. 

Inventory Compilation: The cost de- 
partment will plan to complete the 
compilation of the physical inventory 
by December 1 and report on the in- 
ventory adjustments. Plans are to be 
made in advance so as to permit this 
work to be done with a minimum of 
disruption of normal routines. It is im- 
portant that the inventory be available 
for audit in December so as to reduce 
to a minimum the auditing time re- 
quired after the close of the year. Thus, 
the year end financial statements will 
be expedited. 

Many companies still take their an- 
nual inventory as of December 31 of 
each year. Such practice prevents a 
great many employees and important 
supervisors from enjoying the holi- 
day period, and pyramids the problems 
of year end closure and audit. 

Of greatest importance to the success 
of the physical inventory is the com- 
plete cooperation of all departments 
concerned and the organized efforts of 
the plant superintendent and foremen 
to house clean all shop floors and stock 
rooms prior to the physical inventory 
date. A successful physical inventory 
can contribute to harmony in the or- 
ganization. 


. 





Service Section 


SALES MANAGER seeks connection manu- 
facturer. Heavy National background distri- 
bution hardware and tools to jobbers, 
chains, mill supply and department stores. 
Appointment to explore possibilities carries 
no obligation. Address P. W. 1474. 


WANTED: Porcelain enameling work for 


modern, continuous enameling furnace. 
Address MTA-433. 


FOR SALE: Detroit Rocking Electric Fur- 
nace, Type AA, with conical style shell, 
400 KW input, 1000 lbs. cold charge 
capacity, approx. 2500 Ibs. molten metal 
capacity, equipped with 531 KVA single 
phase, 60 cycle furnace transformer having 
primary voltage of 11,800, and complete 
with DC solenoid operated oil circuit 
breaker, control panel with customary 
meters and metering current transformer, 
three sets graphite electrodes, magnetic 
brake, 440 - 3 phase, rocking motor with 
reversing switch, flexible cable leads, safety 
limit switch, water cooled electrode clamps 
and automatic electrode control mechanism 
for which 230 volts direct current must be 
available. Type AA conical spare shell com- 
plete with insulating and refractory linings 
for use with the above furnace. Address 
SE-3332. 
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Passing In Review 


By AMELIA YOUNG, 
Business Librarian 


Hartford Public Library 


Dudley, J. W. Examination of In- 
dustrial Measurements. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1946. $2.00. 


For engineers who want the latest 
in simple and adaptable statistical 
techniques for the detection of varia- 
tion in industrial products. Special 
emphasis on broad industrial applica- 
tion. 


Lincoln, James F. Lincoln’s Incen- 
tive System. McGraw-Hill, 
1946. $2.00. 

Not just a “do-gooder” policy of in- 
centive management but the actual 
experiences of Mr. Lincoln in putting 
his ideas to practice in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He believes the executive has 
the responsibility of aiding in the de- 
velopment of the worker’s latest cap- 
abilities and that the employees will 
use these abilities cooperatively for the 
success of management if given “in- 
centive.” How this can be accom- 
plished is discussed in this book. 


Mundel, Marvin E. Systematic Mo- 
tion and Time Study. Prentice- 
Hall, 1947. $3.50. 


Dr. Mundel, who is associate pro- 
fessor of industrial engineering at Pur- 
due University, wrote his book with 
the intention of giving us a “system- 
atic, practical and yet scientifically cor- 
rect treatment of motion and time 
study.” This objective is skillfully ac- 
complished by giving methods of 
starting an analysis, complete chapters 
on each of the charts used in man 
analysis—process, multi-man, opera- 
tion and machine, with an enlarge- 
ment of the study of micromotion as 
a basis. Complete with problems and 
an excellent bibliography, this book 
seems to be outstanding in the subjec 
field. 


Tootle, H. K. Employees are 
People. McGraw-Hill, 1947. 
$3.50. 

Want your employees to work 


harder because they like you and your 
organization rather than because they 
are required to work a certain number 
of hours and days? Mr. Tootle believes 
if they are treated as human beings 
the difference will be noticeable. Sim- 
ply written in every-day language, this 
book has been found helpful by local 
personnel department heads. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 


IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 


cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co ‘The Hartford 


Air Conditioning 
liome Heating Service Inc (forced air heating 
units, oil fired) South Norwalk 
Aircraft 
oom Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
ret ate, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 


plugs) West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 


Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 

United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Aircraft Tubes 


American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


, Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
rplanes 


Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 


Corp Aluminum Castings Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
; Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 


Ammunition New Haven 

Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 

Permatex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 

packings, wicks) Middletown 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


and wick) Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


Hartford 


(Small) Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
Bridgeport 


packing) 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 
Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & ae Co New Haven 
Balls 
—- Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ng) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


aluminum) Hartford 

Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banks 

Hall Mfg Co (dime Ls combination) Ansonia 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 

Hartford 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company 


Oakville 
Meriden 


New Haven 
Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 

N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


Bridgeport 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

ITartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc TIvoryton 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 
Canewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Saaang & Finishing 


Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 

United States Finicning Cempany The (textile 

fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
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(Advertisement) 

Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Connecticut Blower yeeene Hartford 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Blower Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 

Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 

L R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Blueprints and Photostats 

Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Bolts & Nuts Stamford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 


Bouillon Cubes 


Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) New Milford 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
National Folding Box Co Inc New Haven 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Con.ecticut Container Corporation (corru- 
gated shipping containers and interiors) 

Wallingford 

Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 


Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fiibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair é Portland 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass and Bronze 
American Brasss Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 


Middletown 


tubes) _ Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 


Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The —— bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Whipple and Choate Company The _ Bridgeport 
Brass Goods 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—interchangeable 7 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Foares 
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Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C. H. 
liooks) New Haven 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 


American Standard Co Plantsville 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 

(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


L C White Company The Waterbury 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company 
Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Con The (bird and animal) 
Cams New Haven 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 


Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 


trimmer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 

Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 

mills) Stafford Springs 


Carpenter's Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 


Thompsonville 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
: Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 
Casters Bridgeport 


Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 

Casters—industria! Bridgeport 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 

Castings 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 

brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 

Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 

Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 

able iron, Z metal and alloy) Naugatuck 

Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 

New London 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 


aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 


McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 

Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Rooth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 


Torrington oneieaierns Co The Torrington 
ain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a spe- 
cialty) New Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Ge, 
NV aterbury 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Waterbury 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Cherries 

John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 

Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co cs New Britain 
a 


y 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Clocks—Alarm Waterbury 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 

New Haven Clock and Watch Co 2 — 


& electric) New Haven 
William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 
Winsted 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Coinmaster Products 
Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 


Fitchville 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Communication Equipment 


Airadio Incorporated (aircraft, marine, intra- 
facility) Stamford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Condensers 
Airadio Incorporated (variable) Stamford 
Cones 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 


Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Controllers 


Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Copper 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
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Copper (Continued) 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 


Copper Sheets Waterbury 

New Haven oo Co The Seymour 
opper oe 

New Haven Copper Co T Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 

Connecticut Container Corporation 
Wallingford 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 

Corrugated Shipping Cases 
oe Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
‘0 Portland 

DL& "D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 


Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Cosmetics 

J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Cotton Yarn 

Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 

Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 

Dextone Co The New Haven 

Cutters 


American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 
] M Ney Company The Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartlord 


Soundscriber Corporation The New —. 
Die & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Britain 


688 Third Ave 


West Haven 

Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Dies 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Harttord 


Fitchville 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Blakeslee Forging Co The 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The 
Capewell Mfg Company 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Goodyear Rubber Sundries Inc (Guardian 
*“‘Plasti-Cleer,” baby pants, crib sheets & bibs, 
household aprons, raincoats, scarves & hoods, 
shower curtains, etc.) New Haven 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Dust Collecting Systems 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 

Elastic Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Silex Co The 80 Pliny St Harttord 

Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 

Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cord & Cord Sets 
Accurate Insulated Wire Corp New Haven 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Plantsville 
Plantsville 
Bridgeport 

Harttord 


Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
“Durabilt’’) 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Rogers Corporation The 
Electric Knife Switches 
Gregory _Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbesto* insulated) 
w Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc 


Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


(trade mark 
Winsted 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Plainville 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Milford 


Stamford 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Torrington 


Waterbury Plating Company 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnm & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co 
wrinkle finishes) 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
Engines 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, Hartford 
Division Hartford 


Hamden 

The (including 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Portland 


Envelopes 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 
Eyelets 
C White Company The Waterbury 
Plate Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Scovill 


West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Kensington 
Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 
Felt 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W. House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 
File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and_ industrial) 


Sandy Hook 

Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Waterbury 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The 


M Backes’ 


New Haven 


Wallingford 


Fireworks 
Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 

Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 

H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 

Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 


lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compan en 
Olin Industries Inc * Haven 
Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Wichester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Reaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Bridgeport 
Milldale 
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Foundries 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
, Furnaces 
Home Heating Service Inc (warm air oil fired) 
South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The 
Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The 
; Fuse Blocks 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

Bridgeport 


Shelton 


Gilman 


Galvanizing 


Gauges 

American Standard Co Plantsville 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Gears and Gear Cutting 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The 

Glass and China 

Rockwell Silver Co The (silver decorated) 

Meriden 


Hartford 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Coffee Makers 
Silex Co The 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 “orestville 
Glass Processing 
Glass Company Inc 
Box 8 East Hartford 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Woodbury 


Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinback & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and zinc) 
Waterbury 

Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Werks The (screw drivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers, squares, snips, Wrenches) Southington 


Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Hall Mfg Co (bridge table) Ansonia 
P & F Corbin Division The Amacione Hardware 
Corp (Builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 

Hardware—Marine & Bus : 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
(Advt.) 
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Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


M A D 







Hat Machinery 


Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Treating 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

1945 New Britain Ave 
Driscoll Wire Company The 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 

2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Briscol Company The Waterbury 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Hoists and Trolleys ae 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment — 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Industrial Refrigeration 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division (Special- 
ists) Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
(“Coracide” DDT 
Simsbury 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 


Middletown 


Hartford 


Darworth Incorporated 
Dispenser) 
Insecticide Bomb 

Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 

Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 

Instruments 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 


Insulation ; 

Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories c 

Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
ironing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc 
Japanning 
J] H Sessions & Son 
Jib Borer 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jig Boring 
American Standard Co 
Parsons Tool Inc 


Manchester 


Bristol 
Bridgeport 


Plantsville 
New Britain 








Jig Grinder 


Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jigs and Fixtures 
American Standard Co Plantsville 


Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Bianks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 

Graham Mfg Co The Derby 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & ‘Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 
Terryville 
New Haven 


Shelton 


Eastern Industries Inc 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes 
Bullard Company The (vertical turret cutmaster 
and Mult-Au-Matic, vertical women 


3ridgeport 

Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) ethel 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc.) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 

Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
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Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) Southington 
Machinery (Continued) 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
’ Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machine Bases 
State Welding Co The (Fabricated Steel & 
Salvage of Bushes Castings) Hartford 
Machine Work 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) artford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special. new develop- 
ments, engineering, design and construction) 
Berlin 
Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
getnne Comes 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 


Machines—Thread Rollin 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & tien Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machirery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 


Machinery—Metal-Working 
Bristol Metal-working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping ) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 

Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
ne Waterbury 

Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 


searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
(Advt.) 
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Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanical Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold inde, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Metal Cleaning Machines 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Metal Finishing 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The Hartford 


Metal Products—Stampings 


J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 

Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 

payee Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 


1 C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
j A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, copper 


and steel) Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 


Scovill Wewetaring Company Waterbury 91 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 

laven 
Millwork 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Millboard 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 


Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Monuments 


New Haven 


Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 


Moulded Plastic Products 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 








Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression. 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
Seymour ate, Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgpeort 
Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc ' Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 

Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 

New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 

Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 


cial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 M gals., 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Olives 
John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 
Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Shelton 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Painting—Infra Red Baking 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company Hartford 
Paints and Enamels 
Staminite Corp The 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The 


New Haven 
Meriden 


Panta 

Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 

Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 

National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Strouse Adler Co The New Haven 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 

Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 

Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Paper Tubes and Cores 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) : 
Mystic 
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Parallel Tubes 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 

Parkerizing 

Clairglow Mfg Company 

Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburban and 
interurban) New Haven 


Portland 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 


Ivoryton 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc Stamford 


Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) Ivoryton 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers Meriden 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 


Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Plasticrete Bloc 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plastic Film Printing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
Plastic Gems 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastic Molders 

General Electric Company Meriden 
Plastic—Moulders 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Conn Plastics 

Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 

Watertown Mfg Co The 

Waterbury Companies Co 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Waterbury 
Wallingford 
Watertown 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 

Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 


Plating only) Derby 
Platers—Chrome 
Hartford Chrome Corporation The Hartford 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods : 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
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Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Precious Metals 
J] M Ney Company The (for industry) 


Hartford 
Pretabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Preserves 


Goodman Bros (and jellies) Meriden 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol”) 


Simsbury 
Press Buttons 

Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Press Papers 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


tresses 

Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 

Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of 


Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 


New Haven Printing Company The 

New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 

New Haven 


Taylor & Greenough Co The 

T B Simonds Inc 

The Walker-Rackliff Company 
Printing Machinery 


Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 

United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 

Production Weiding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Propeliers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Cory; East Hartford 
Propeiler Fan Biades 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The 

Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Smaili industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 


Quartz Crystals Waterbury 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
Radic and Television Components 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Radio Receivers 


Torrington 


Hartford 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rayon Specialities 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol] Co The (automatic controllers, tempera 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haver 
Retractories 
Howard Company New Haven 


_Clark Brothers Bolt Co 








Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jellifé Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
, _ _ Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 


Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 


motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 

Hartford 

L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 

Rivets 

Blake & Johnson cx The (brass, copper and 

non-ferrous) Waterville 

; Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 

’ Waterbury 

J H Session & Sons Bristol 

— & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and cop- 

Waterbury 

Rene Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


per) Bridgeport 

netanee Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 

Bridgeport 


General Electric Company 
Rod: 


s 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 


Winchester Repeating Arms Compeny Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rubber Chemicals 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 


& Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 


New Haven 


Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Heels 


Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber Soles 


Danbury 


Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Safety Clothing 

American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Fuses 

Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 


Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The 
Sandwich Grilis—Electric 
General Electric ow, 
aw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Sews, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—industrial Dial 
Kron Company The 
Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows. 


Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 

Derby 
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Screws 
Atlantic Screw Work (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 


cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 

Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 


Hartford 


Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 

Duda & Goodwin Mfg Co Woodbury 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 

Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 

Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” age 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
New Britain 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 4 
New Britain 


Haven 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 

Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 

Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 

S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Screw Machine Tools 

Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Waterbury 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Seasoning 
Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


New Milford 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells : 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mig Inc The Naugatuck 


Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 

1 H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Seal .s 

Setter Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
Ii C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbur 
(Advi. 
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Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Kwik zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
J] B Williams Co The Uindustrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


National Sherardizing Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 

Special Parts 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 

precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 

Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 


Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Spring Coiling Machines 
fanufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattreses and 
furniture) Bridgeport 


Fitchville 


Torrington 


Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Fiat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New Rostand Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
ee 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
DR Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
J] W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 
Plainville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mig Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 

(Small) Hartford 

Stampings—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 

L. C White Company The Waterbury 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 

Manchester 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carhon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
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\ Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
; Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
3 Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


New Britain 
New Haven 


Bristol 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company ‘The Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Haydon Manufacturing Co Inc forrington 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
State Welding Co The Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 
Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The West Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Middletown 


New Haven 
Moodus 


Tea 
Upham Food Products Inc package and tea 
balls) Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The 
Television Receivers 
General Electric Company 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St 
; Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Jewett City 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Ivoryton 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) 
Therapeutic Equipment 


Airadio Incorporated Stamford 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto 
matic) Bridgeport 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 

Gardiner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 
ton sewing) Moodus 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 

Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 
automatic) Sridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 

Timers, Interval 
Haydon Manufacturing Co Ine Torringtor 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Thomaston 
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Timing Devices 
Haydon Manufacturing Co Inc 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Timing Devices & Time Switches 

Haydon Manufacturing Co Inc Torrington 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Torrington 


: Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
: Tool Designing 
American Standard Co Plantsville 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manutacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—L ift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
Tubing 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Typewriters 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Upholstery Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 
valves) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs 


Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Valves—Automatic Air 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Automobile Tire 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Vaives—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Valves—Reliet & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Br idgeport 


Continued on page 52 
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(Continued from page 51) 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 


Varnishes 


Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Velvets 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Vises : 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 


Vanderman Manufacturing Co. The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle Irons—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers ; 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 


ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 


Chas W. House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 


Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) dartford 
Poreupine Company The _ Bridgeport 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mirs 

& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 

Welding—Lead ; 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 3 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels . 
Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 


Wheels—Industrial 

George P Clark Co 

Wicks 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos ) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 


Windsor Locks 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
Wire 

Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 

Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 

Spring) North Haven 


Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
(Brass, Bronze 


Waterbury 91 


Rockbestos Products Corp 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


and Nickel Silver) 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 

423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, wareine? 


airfield 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wires and Cable 


General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Wires—Building 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Rolock Incorporated 


Fairfield 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 


Wire Formings 


Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 

American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Wiremolding 
Wiremold Company The 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 


Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Wire Reels 

A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 

American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 


tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W., House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated 
knitting and weaving yarns) 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


(Woolen, 


Unionville 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 
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— we eee er TS Oe CUS 


M’Lady isn’t the only one feel- 
ing the pinch these days!!! 


With everybody getting into the 
act of “Have you got any sheet or 
strip steel”, we may produce a few 
laughs by saying “Yes”. Today we 


have tomorrow we don’t. So 
keep smiling and call on us for 
help. If we have what you want 
you will get it promptly ... and 
pass the word around that it’s 
always good business to deal with 
DOLAN STEEL 


Ne Vn eK + ON A 


810 UNION AVE ©* BRIDGEPORT 7, CONN © PHONE 5-8174 


Connecticuts’ ONLY Warehouse dealing Exclusively in Sheet & Strip Steel 
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Before you call 
INFORMATION 


You'd be surprised at the number 
of times people ask “Information” for 
numbers already listed in the tele- 
phone directory. 

Every day, Connecticut's Informa- 
tion Operators handle some 71,000 
calls — and more than half of the 
requests are for numbers that are 
listed. 

Most of these calls waste time for 
the people who make them. For ex- 
perience shows that you can get your 
number faster by looking in the di- 
rectory, yourself. 

Incidentally, when Information Piled high in this rack 
gives you a new number, you'll find ; Fade Su 
it a good idea to jot it down in the | in combination, pads are 
space provided on the inside front 
cover of your telephone book. 

By remembering simple, yet use- 
ful, hints like these, you'll speed up 
your calls and help yourself to better 
telephone service. 


IN OUR PLANT . . . . THE PADDING RACK 


processed in jig time. 


RESULT: money saved. 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
ime it im amide) A division of CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, Incorporated 
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